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George S. Demuth 


A modest and unassuming leader who contrib- 
uted much to the industry in recent years. 





By Frank C. Pellett. 


ut 
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The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 





i But they, while their companions slept, 
3 Were toiling upward in the night. 
e 
t —Longfellow. 
A picture of Demuth taken about 1916. 
e 
d HOSE who met Mr. Demuth at and that the expected leisure would and other equipment. He soon dis- 
e the Minneapolis meetings in Feb- never come in this world. covered that he could not compete 
rT ruary were totally unprepared for the George Demuth leaves behind an’ with factory made equipment with his 
1e announcement of his sudden death enviable record of service to the in- crude outfit and his supply business 
re which came a few days later. At that dustry. He settled on his life work only interfered with his beekeeping, 
in time he seemed in good health and when, a boy of fourteen, he bought so he dropped it. 
8. spirits and took a very active part in his first colony of bees. He paid for Demuth soon became a thoroughgo- 
Is the work of the conventions. it by making fires and cleaning out ing commercial honey producer and 
The writer had an unusually good _ the school house at five cents a day. has continued to care for his apiaries 
es visit with Demuth at Minneapolis It took 110 days work to pay the in Indiana for nearly fifty years. He 
ne where we discussed the pioneer period $5.50 necessary to secure this first practiced migratory beekeeping in 
mn of American beekeeping. Mr. Demuth hive. It took the savings of another that state for a period of about twen- 
an was very familiar with the history of long period to get the dollar necessary ty years before leaving to enter the 
the industry and told some interest- to pay for a year’s subscription to government service’ at Washington. 
ing incidents. Especially interesting the “American Bee Journal.” Many He still retained 159 colonies at the 
at was his account of the journey of the years ago he told the writer what a_ time of his death. 
ye beekeepers to the national convention long time it seemed to the impatient He was the logical man to assume 
“a at Los Angeles in 1903 and the strug- boy between the time when he mailed the responsibilities for the official 
g0 gles with conscience of A. I. Root the dollar and the receipt of the first work when provision was made for 
re and Doctor Miller when they found number of the magazine. From a_ bee inspection in Indiana and he 
re- themselves at the Grand Canyon on neighbor he borrowed “Gleanings” in served in that capacity for three years 
OW Sunday. order to read both publications. before he went to Washington in 
ut- It was plain to see that Demuth His first year’s experience brought 1911 as assistant to Doctor Phillips. 
ng looked forward to the time when a net increase of three swarms and Even while in Washington and later 
S. he would be relieved of the detail the sale of six dollars worth of honey. as editor of “Gleanings” he retained 
| necessary to get out a monthly maga- A little later he rigged up a home-_ his bees and spent his summer vaca- 
- zine in order that he might have more made saw with a mower wheel to _ tions at his old home producing a crop 
mrs time to spend with reading and with furnish power to cut out sections of honey. 
ple the pleasant duties in the garden and from some basswood cordwood. Later Demuth was a rare teacher of our 
al- about the home. Little did he antici- he made supplies for his neighbors as_ craft. When, during the war, the ex- 
ace pate that his work was so nearly done _ well as himself by cutting out hives tension short courses were organized 
ons 
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George S. Demuth discussing the merits of comb versus extracted honey with Frank C. 
Pellett at the Minneapolis meeting. Photo courtesy Minneapolis Journal. 


he went into the field as an assistant 
of Doctor Phillips, the two gave in- 
tensive instruction for a few weeks 
in many localities and the work prov- 
ed extremely popular. Demuth’s long 
experience in making a livelihood 
from his bees provided the right back- 
ground to enable him to render great 
service, One of the subjects which he 
discussed at that time was “The Evo- 
lution of Beekeeping Practice” which 
was published in this magazine in 
1920. This was an able discussion of 
the trials and errors on the part of 
the beekeepers which led to the 
present day efficiency in honey pro- 
duction. 

Late in the year 1920, after nine 
years in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Demuth assum- 
ed editorial management of “Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture” as successor to 
E. R. Root who wished to be relieved 
of some of his responsibility. He 
continued in that capacity to the end 
of his life and spent the last day at 
his desk as usual. His work as editor 
is too well known to require extended 
discussion here. His wide experience 
in the apiary and in government serv- 
ice gave him an unusually valuable 
training for this work. As editor he 
acquired the high regard of associates 
and competitors alike, along with the 
rank and file of beekeepers. 

Aside from his contributions to 
“Gleanings” during his term as editor, 
Demuth was not a voluminous writer. 
His bulletin on comb honey, publish- 
ed by the Department of Agriculture, 
was extensively circulated and highly 
regarded. He also published a small 
booklet ‘‘Management of Out-. 
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Apiaries”’ in 1924 which was circulat- 
ed by the Root Company. From his 
vast fund of practical information 
much more might well have been 
given to the world. Such things as he 
did write were fully appreciated as 
evidenced by the fact that his bulletin 
on “Swarm Control” was translated 
into French by Miss Baldensperger 
and privately published in Toulouse. 


As a comb honey producer Demuth 
was recognized as a master. During 
the greater part of his life he was 
engaged in other occupations along 
with beekeeping although he might 
well have depended entirely upon the 
bees for his support. In his early life 
he was a teacher before his success 
with bees attracted attention suffi- 
cient to draw him into official work, 
first for his state and later for the 
nation, 


The measure of his influence can 
never be entirely known. For many 
years he was in constant correspond- 
ence with hundreds of beginners who 
looked to him for information and for 
direction. He was able to impress the 
beginner with the essentials of bee- 
keeping success and long ago con- 
densed them into the short phrase, 
“room, stores and protection.” He 
constantly called attention to the 
need of ample stores and popularized 
the idea of the food chamber as a 
source of ample reserve with the 
slogan, “Raise workers for the crop 
and not on the crop.” By this he 
meant that the bees should be reared 
in time to be ready to gather the 
harvest instead of using the harvest 
period to rear a lot of bees with 


nothing for them to do when they 
reached maturity. 


He often spoke of the “morale” of 
the colony, thus in one word indicat- 
ing a condition of preparedness for 
the harvest. “Bees plus flowers, plus 
weather, with morale, insure a crop.” 

Demuth was a very practical busi- 
ness man and by judicious invest- 
ments built up a competence which 
would have enabled him to retire at 
an early age. This his conversation 
indicated he longed to do but he felt 
strongly the call of duty and always 
pushed the time of leisure into the 
future until he embarked on his own 
great adventure. Always men. like 
Demuth are in demand and always 
there was something waiting to be 
done. He seldom took time for vaca- 
tions but depended upon his work for 
his enjoyment. Associates in the De- 
partment of Agriculture say that he 
scarcely took a day for rest during 
that period of his life. 

Men who had the opportunity of 
personal contact speak highly of his 
personality and his desire to serve. 
G. H. Cale, of the staff of this maga- 
zine, was thus associated with him 
for four years in the Department at 
Washington. He credits Demuth’s in- 
fluence as having largely moulded the 
direction of his thought at an im- 
pressionable period and regards him 
as an outstanding teacher who had 
no superiors in his knowledge of bee 
behaviour or familiarity with the 
literature of the craft. 

Mr. Demuth is survived by his wife, 
Belva Demuth and one son, Donald, 
who is engaged in historical research 
in New York. 

His passing occurred on March 
second after he had exerted himself 
to move his car which was stuck in 
the snow in the driveway. Entering 
his home he lay down on the couch, 
put his hand to his head and passed 
on quickly. 


Death of H. G. Rowe 


We learn from the last issue of 
Gleanings of the death of H. G. Rowe 
who for several years was managing 
editor of that magazine. Rowe was 
long a newspaper man in Medina be- 
fore he become connected with the 
Root Company. He will be remember- 
ed for his writings of a humorous 
nature, “Old Drone,” “Sour Honey 
Department” and similar contribu- 
tions, 


A Bad Mess 


In giving an inverted pail of boiled 
honey for feed after the winter had 
started, the bees failed to take the 
liquid to the combs and the pail had 
continued to “feed’’—a bad mess. 

Henceforth if I feed, I shall feed 
early. J. H. Sturdevant, 

Nebraska. 
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It Was a Sticker! 


HE fact that this month’s “Say- 
ing’? was hard is proved by the 
fact that instead of twenty-two an- 
swers, at the date of publication, we 
have only eight! Fortunately, three 
of the eight have never tried before. 
We certainly do not want the new 
contest to simmer down to a few old 
hands who come in every month. 
The best answer is given in full; 
the others in summary. 
* * * 


The winner—C. F. Strahan, Lin- 
wood, Nebraska. 

“Bees gorged with honey never 
volunteer an attack.” 

“This famous saying came from 
‘The Father of American Apiculture,’ 
Lorenzo Lorraine Langstroth, born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 25, 1810 
on Christmas day; died at Dayton, 
Ohio, October 6, 1895, while deliver- 
ing a sermon. 

“The grand old man was in his 
eighty-fifth year. Although he had 
been interested in insect life when 
he was quite young, he did not be- 
come interested in beekeeping until 
he was twenty-seven years old, in 
1837 or 1838. 

“He was the author of the book, 
‘Langstroth on the Hive and Honey- 
Bee’ published in 1853; the original 
reprinted again in 1913, an acknowl- 
edgment of the value of this great 
beekeeper’s work. It is a book which 
should be read by every beekeeper 
today. 

“His famous saying ‘Bees gorged 
with honey never volunteer an at- 
tack’ is one of the many lessons he 
taught which have become stepping 
stones to modern beekeeping. He was 
one of those great teachers who 
gladly gave his knowledge to the 
world. Perhaps of all the leading bee- 
keepers, he was best loved. 

“Yet for all he learned and taught 
in beekeeping, he will be remembered 
more for his invention of the movable 
frame hive, the foundation of apicul- 
ture. After considering all the many 
useful inventions and developments 
in beekeeping today, the Langstroth 
movableframe hive stands unquestion- 
ably at the head of the list. It is the 
principle used in all sizes and shapes 
of hives, in all parts of the world 
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FAMOUS SAYINGS 


- Ann Goeth Wild over test Hen goNe Baker Very Acute. 
“Bees Gorged With Honey Never Volunteer An Attack.” 


—Lorenzo Lorraine Langstroth in “The Hive 
and the Honeybee”’ edition of 1853, p. 352. 


where profitable crops of honey are 
produced. 

“But while we remember him for 
the good lessons he taught us and for 
the movable frame hive which we use, 
there is something more important 
about him for us to remember; while 
he sowed, others reaped. When he 
died, he did not have a dollar. His 
last words were of the love of God.” 

* * * 


L. C. Logan, Barnum,- Wsconsin. 


“This saying is one of the thou- 
sands of facts which Langstroth learn- 
ed from experience and passed on to 
us, in his book ‘Langstroth on the 
Hive and Honey-Bee’ which, although 
really a great text, is written in such 
a manner that it is considered a clas- 
sic. Instead of getting the pay he de- 
served for his help to beekeeping, Mr. 
Langstroth, at the time of his death, 
was destitute. The seeds that he sow- 
ed we are reaping now. 


“Langstroth was probably the 
greatest beekeeper who ever lived. 
He would have been a great man if 
he had never kept bees but his in- 
vention of the movable comb hive 
places him among the greatest of men 
the beekeeping world has ever 
known.” 

* * * 

Wm. M. Hassler, Princeton, [Ili- 

nois. 


“Langstroth’s invention of the 
movable comb hive gave him perfect 
control over all the combs and en- 
abled him to make many discoveries 
which he has recorded on the habits 
and natural history of the honeybee. 


“‘When bees are filled with honey, 
they sting only in self defense and 
when they intend to swarm, they fill 
their honey sacs to the utmost capac- 
ity. In this condition they are peace- 
ful, good-natured and easily hived. 
Also, with materials to begin opera- 
tions immediately at their new home, 
the bees are in no danger of starving. 

“When a bee’s stomach is empty, 
she can curve her abdomen easily to 
sting but when she is as full as a 
tick, it is difficult for her to make 
connections. Bees when frightened, 
fill with honey from the combs. The 
easiest way to get them in that con- 
dition is by the use of a little smoke.” 


Wallace C. Greenleaf, Muir, Mich- 
igan. 

“Mr. Langstroth was known as the 
‘Huber of America.’ He had a charm- 
ing manner, was a great scholar and 
a pleasant and eloquent speaker. He 
was genial and good-natured and most 
benevolent. 

“Mr. Langstroth died October 6, 
1895 while delivering a sermon. His 
last words were ‘I am a firm believer 
in prayer. It is of the love of God I 
wish to speak to you this morning; 
what it has been, what it is, what it 
means to us, and what we ought—’ 

“Shortly he was at home with the 
Lord and will ever be mourned by all 
of us.” 

* * * 


Carl E. Killion, Paris, Illinois. 


“Langstroth’s parents were in- 
telligent and in rather comfortable 
circumstances and didn’t like to see 
their son waste so much time feeding 
bread crumbs and dead flies to ants. 
Instead of getting him any books or 
literature on biology to further his 
interest in Nature, they tried to dis- 
courage his strange notions. In this, 
they failed. For while other children 
were playing in various sports, he 
was somewhere, lying on his stomach, 
watching an ant tug at a meal many 
times its size; or bees busy on some 
blossom, 

“Yet, during his college life, he 
never gave insects much attention. 
He became interested in bees again 
after seeing some beautiful comb 
honey on a friend’s table. This sight 
rekindled his love for bees. Perhaps 
the ‘Letters of Huber’ gave an impe- 
tus to his career as a beekeeper.” 

* * * 
Charles N. Jones, Canaan, Maine. 


“Langstroth must have realized 
that man cannot dictate his own ideas 
of conduct to his bees but that his 
success lies in working the laws of 
Him who created all things. To use 
an expression of a later beemaster 
(George Demuth) one must work so 
as to keep the ‘colony morale’ if he 
is to receive a profit from his bees.” 

* * * 

Harry Harberg, Halstad, Minne- 

sota. 


“In reading his book, one is struck 
by his simple, yet thorough explana- 
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tion of every move he makes and his 
unassuming honesty. He well deserves 
the title ‘Master Beekeeper’ and while 
reams of paper could be used in writ- 
ing about him, two little words convey 
a world of meaning, ‘Well done.’ ”’ 

* * * 


E. H. Carr, Jamestown, N. Y. 





“While this axiom was probably 
first stated by Father Langstroth, the 


principle of it goes back to Mother | 


Eve. She seemed to know that the 
way to a man’s heart was through his 
stomach, and her daughters have been 
practising it ever since.” 
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Sam A Wade A BOy Lost HIs ear off In war 
Oh My 


Since C. F. Strahan, Linwood, Ne- 
braska, is the winner this month, we 
use a Saying suggested in his paper. 
It forms a sentence. This one and 
the Saying that it conceals were pro- 
posed by Mr. Strahan’s 14-year old 
daughter, Ardith. 

Now, don’t let this fool you! We 
received twenty-two guesses last 
month and eight this month. (It is 


bad to come down like that after such 
a good start!) But this time there 
should be another flood of answers 
because it really isn’t hard and the 
answers should be quite amusing. 

Sit down and go to it! Remember 
about a 300 word story and the win- 
ner may choose any book listed on 
page 171. Each capital begins a word 
in the “Saying.” 





Death of Earl Keller 





a Bi ll aaa 


This picture is taken from the 
issue for December, 1931 (p.557) and 
illustrates machinery in the shop of 
Earl Keller, Medina, Michigan. Now 
we learn that Earl Keller is dead. 
We have no details. He was one of 
Michigan’s outstanding beekeepers, 
a quiet, unassuming man and yet a 
forceful one and a liberal supporter 
of American Honey Institute. He con- 
ducted the Lenawee County wax pool. 

Mr. Keller was of an inventive 
kind of mind which resulted in much 
improved equipment, particularly in 
his honey house and work shop. The 
picture illustrates Mr, Keller’s rotary 
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type uncapper consisting of two metal 
rolls with rows of loosely hung teeth. 
The rolls revolve at two thousand 
revolutions a minute in opposite di- 
rections throwing the teeth out by 
centrifugal force so when the comb 
is passed between the rolls, the cap- 
pings are shaved off. The rolls are 
adjustable for the thickness of comb. 
Note also the comb reel in the back- 
ground, with run-off for honey col- 
lecting in the pan of the reel. 


Mr. Keller has a son about twenty 
who has helped with the bees and we 
hope will carry on in the place of his 
father. Our sympathy is with the 
family in their loss. 


Our Cover Picture 


The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock bound coast, 
And woods against the stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed .. . 
Felicia Hemans. 

In these words the poet described 
the landing of the Pilgrims on the 
bleak Massachusetts coast, making the 
event familiar to every American 
school child. New England is rich in 
historical interest and every traveler 
sooner or later wishes to visit the 
region to see for himself the spots 
where history was made. The photo- 
graph, by Fred G. Pellett, of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, was taken on the 
Lodge estate at Nahant and is typical 
of the New England sea coast. 

It is in this region that much of the 
early work with honeybees was done. 
The town of Newbury was settled in 
1635 and five years later a town 
apiary was established. This town 
apiary was placed in charge of John 
Eels who later became the first de- 
pendent upon public charity. This was 
probably the beginning of public ex- 
perimental work in America. 

It was at Greenfield, Massachusetts 
that Langstroth made many of his 
observations and Wenham was long 
the home of Henry Alley who first 
developed a practical system of com- 
mercial queen rearing. The ‘Ameri- 
can Apiculturist” was long published 
by Alley at Wenham. 





Flight Range of Honeybee 


J. E. Eckert, of the field station at 
Laramie, Wyoming, has given long 
and careful study to the distance 
which bees will fly to pasture and the 
effect of distance on the size of the 
crop harvested. The result of this 
work has recently been published in 
the Journal of Agricultural Research 
at Washington, September 1, 1933. 
The material appears as a separate 
article containing nearly thirty pages. 
Those interested in securing copies 
should address Mr. Eckert in order 
to ascertain whether it is available. 

The most convincing results were 
obtained by placing hives of bees in 
the desert at varying distances from 
irrigated fields where nectar was 
available. The observations extended 
over three summers and it was found 
that the bees would gather honey 
from a field more than eight miles 
away. In 1927, a poor season, colonies 
within four miles of the pasture gain- 
ed in weight, but those at five or 
more miles distance lost in weight. 
In 1928 all colonies made gains for 
a time. On the average it was shown 
that bees more than five miles from 
pasture lost in weight. 

A study of the work indicates that 
about two miles is as far as it is wise 
to place the bees from pasture on 
which they must depend. The old 
time custom of placing apiaries is 
shown to be approximately correct. 
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The National Conventions 


On this and the following page are the reports of the Feb- 
ruary meetings of the League and the Institute. We show 
pictures of the new officers, with the exception of J. W. 
Newton, President of the League. His picture came too 
late and so will appear next month. He tells his plans for 
the Leage on page 157. 


HE Minnesota Beekeepers’ As- 

sociation was host to the joint 
conventions of the American Honey 
Institute and the Honey Producers’ 
League at Minneapolis, February 19 
to 21. It has been many years since 
so much interest was manifested in a 
national convention. The program was 
divided between the League and the 
Institute in such a way as to offer a 
wide variety and equal opportunity. 


In recent months the League has 
devoted a large share of its attention 
to fostering the Institute as its major 
activity. The program was so arranged 
that one could never be sure which 
was in control outside the business 
sessions, One entire session was given 
over to an open forum on affairs of 
the Institute in which the relation of 
its work to other agencies was dis- 
cussed. The relation of the Institute 
to research, to the college, to associa- 
tions, to extension worker, to honey 
producer, to bottler, to package ship- 
per, to queen breeder and to apiary 
inspector were all considered. 


Much less attention was given to 
formal papers on production problems 
than in former years. Dominion Api- 
arist, C. B. Gooderham of Canada, 
was present and much interest was 
manifested in his account of recent 
developments in beekeeping work in 
Canada. Many for the first time had 
the privilege of meeting the official 
representative of the beekeeping in- 
dustry in Canada. 


One session was given over to a 
discussion of consumer trends and 
some very valuable information came 
to light. It is highly important to the 
producer of any product to under- 
stand the interests of the consumer, 
the kind of package which appeals to 
him, the manner of distribution which 
insures reaching him promptly and 
the kind of advertising which will at- 
tract his interest. Representatives of 
several organizations of national 
scope had a place on this program. 
Space will not permit the attention 
this part of the program deserves. 

The exhibit held in connection with 
the convention was unusual both in 
quality and extent. A large room at 
the Nicollet Hotel where the con- 
ventions were held was filled with 
apiary products and was the source 
of great interest on the part of 
visitors, The exhibit of the Sisters of 
St. Benedict of. Crookston, Minnesota 
is worthy of special mention. The 
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V. G. Milum, retained as Secretary of the 
American Honey Producers’ League, with 
J. W. Newton as President. 


Sisters took up bee culture in 1919 
and since that time have given serious 
attention to honey and its uses in the 
home. There were perhaps a hundred 
different items in the display. Hand 
decorated candles made of pure bees- 
wax attracted special attention and 
many exclamations of admiration 
were heard. The Sisters now offer 
many different honey products for 
sale. The demand for these is con- 
stantly growing. Chief among them 
are Honey Cream, Cream Honey But- 
ter, Meringue, Fruit Honey Spread 
and many different kinds of cakes, 
cookies, candies, etc. 

About 200 persons live in the com- 
munity where there is a hospital and 
an academy. Their consumption of 
honey now amounts to more than 
eighty pounds a® person each year. 
Honey is used in the baking of bread, 
rolls, doughnuts, waffles, baked beans, 
vegetables and many other articles 
of daily use on their tables. 

The work of these worthy Sisters 
is so unusual as to deserve a more 
extended description than can be 
given here, and it is our plan to ar- 
range for a general account of their 
work with honey and wax in some 
future issue of this magazine. 


There have been many fine ban- 
quets held in connection with bee 
meetings, but the one at Minneapolis 
was second to none, Not only was 
the meal itself very good, but the pro- 
gram following was unique, At its be- 
ginning Doctor Tanquary announced 
that for once there would be a ban- 
quet without any speeches. Instead 
there was a presentation of Ukrain- 
ian folk dances. A group of boys and 
girls in native costume gave an enter- 
tainment of thrilling interest. This 
was under direction of Mr. R. French- 
ynsky and every number received 
wild applause. 

The high point of the evening was 
a boy violinist, John Dennis, eleven 
years of age who gave a performance 
rarely equalled by one of his years. 
Those in attendance are talking yet 
about his music. 


To complete an evening of perfect 
enjoyment was a play, “It’s a Honey,” 
written by Madeline S. Long of West 
High School, Minneapolis and staged 
by Miss Long and her pupils. The 
play was given in six scenes and 
represented those who have been 
prominent in the work of the League 
and the Institute, The whole perform- 
ance was of a high type and contained 
enough caricature of the characters 
represented to make it both interest- 
ing and funny. Jim Hambleton and 
his whiskers came in for special at- 
tention much to the delight of the 
audience. Everybody regretted that 
E. R. Root was not present to see 
himself as the playwright saw him. 
Mrs. Jensen, Miss Taylor, Mr. Stover, 
Mr. Parks, Mr. Gwin, Prof.Kelty were 
also represented in amusing fashion. 
Special thanks were voted for this 
evening of unusual entertainment. 

E. R. Root was made honorary life 
member of the League in recognition 
of his long service to the industry. It 
was decided the next convention be 
held in the South in connection with 
the Southern States Conference at a 
time and place to be selected by the 
officers of that organization. 

The new officers of the League are 
President, J. W. Newton of Louisiana; 
Vice President, E. B. Cary of New 
York. The directors are C. A, Reece 
of Ohio, H. D. Short of Alabama, T. 
W. Burleson of Texas, H. Rauchfuss 
of Colorado and C. B. Gooderham, of 
Canada, The convention recommended 
to the board that V. G. Milum be re- 
tained as secretary. 
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Russell H. Kelty, Michigan, President of 
American Honey Institute. 


a hand! 


Mrs. M. F. Jensen, 





HE American Honey Institute has 
had a very successful year. In 
spite of the fact that it was necessary 
to send out S.O.S. calls for funds 
during the season in order to keep 
the Institute in operation, the season 
has closed with a little better financial 
showing than a year ago. 

For the benefit of the supporters 
of the Institute, we publish a con- 
densed financial statement for the 
year ending January 1, 1934: 


Receipts 


Supporting members ~~ __~-~~--~-~~ $2,068.53 
Contributing members (beekeepers) 3,326.23 
Publishing 292.57 





SS EE ean 191.91 
Balance from Dec. 1932 ~_-_---- 135.67 

EE ciciciieen ase ciipins: ae 

Disbursements 

Salaries and labor —_____--_-----~ $3,387.45 
Publishing, mimeographing, etc. __ 437.96 
Rent and supplies ~_.__----~ aie 395.90 
EE ee 278.83 
RN neal atime 221.91 
Postage, material & kitchen acc’t — 715.00 
ee 204.92 
Balance on hand Jan. 1 ~_~~~~--- 372.94 

TS eae | 


It is very gratifying to note that 
contributions from beekeepers are as- 
suming sizable proportion. It is 
evident that they are beginning to 
realize that the American Honey In- 
stitute is accomplishing for them in 
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Wisconsin, 





D. D. Stover, Mississippi, Vice-President. 


The American Honey Institute 


Here they are, these folks who will try 
this year to give honey another boost up 
the ladder of popularity. Let’s give them 


Secretary- 


Treasurer of American Honey Institute and 
active head of the Institute staff. 


an advertising way what they could 
not possibly do independently. The 
fact that the honey market is in far 
better shape now than it was a year 
ago and that we have practically no 
carryover, is undoubtedly due to the 
activity of the Institute. This is 
acknowledged by those who are in a 
position actually to know. 

The amount of work ahead and the 
possibilities for helping the honey in- 
dustry are great. It is to be hoped 
that beekeepers everywhere, as well 
as manufacturers of supplies, in fact 
everyone interested in the honey in- 
dustry, will contribute their fair share 
to its support. 


At the meeting at Minneapolis, the 
following officers were elected: 

President—R, H. Kelty, Michigan. 

Vice President—D. D. Stover, Miss- 
issippi. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs. M. F. 
Jensen, Wisconsin. 

Ass’t. Secretary—L. Taylor, Wis- 
consin. 

Chairman Finance Committee—H. 
F. Wilson, Wisconsin. 

Board of Directors— Lewis W. 
Parks, Chairman, Wisconsin; Huber 
H. Root, Ohio; L. C. Dadant, Illinois; 
E, G. Brown, Iowa; David Running, 

Michigan; M. 


S. Stone, Utah; Geo. 





H. F. Wilson, Wisconsin, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee. 





Lewis 


W. Parks, 
Board of Directors. 


Wisconsin, Chairman 


Lotz, Louisiana; Cary W. Hartman, 
California; (Hazel Atlas rep.), West 
Virginia; R. S. Solinsky, Continental 
Can Co., Illinois; D. D. Stover, Mis- 
sissippi. 





Now Full Colonies Have a 
Chance in Virginia Orchards 


We beekeepers in the apple region 
here attempting to make ends meet 
by using our bees in the orchards 
during bloom, are delighted with the 
new basis for the selling of package 
bees. It gives us the first break we 
have had for some time. Many fruit 
growers who have tried packages 
have come back to renting over-win- 
tered colonies and this will be more 
noticeable now under the new con- 
ditions. Geo. Harrison, Jr., 

Virginia. 
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A good light, packing case, covered with 
asphalt roofing. Note the vestibule, with no 
ice or snow at the entrances. 


HAT a feeling of satisfaction 
comes to us when we are ready 
for a honeyflow. When we _ look 
through the shop and see extra sets 
of combs, one set for each colony, all 
filled with honey from last season’s 
crop, it is certainly a comfort. These 
combs, loaded with honey, bring as- 
surance that no colony will want for 
food. Whenever one is found short 
of stores, it is given a full hive body 
of honey and that removes all 
anxiety. 
Then too, those neat piles of supers 
filled with sections and with founda- 
tion in preparation for the possible 


- crop to come delight the sense of 


security. To be caught short of filled 
supers in a honeyflow is not con- 
ducive to peace of mind. 

How many sections should be ready 
in advance? Hold your breath! Eight 
supers to the colony is safe. The writ- 
er has them; but eight is not enough, 
therefore they will be increased to 
nine a colony. I know they cost hard 
money, but to refill supers during a 
honeyflow is an_ out-at-the-elbows 
business, honey being wasted through 
the lack of super room. 

What we need is not a misstate- 
ment of fact, but the truth. You can- 
not make a crop of honey without ex- 
tensive preparation, You know that 
the bees will do their part. They 
should; and they will be an inspira- 
tion to the real beekeepers. Their will 
and courage and tenacity to gather a 
crop is nothing short of marvelous. 
If we govern our end of it with the 
same tenacity, all will be well. 

Bottom boards should be ready, 
the old ones cleaned; new ones paint- 
ed. Each season we need a few new 
bottom boards. New hive bodies to be 
needed should be filled with frames 
and foundation. New covers should 
be ready and old ones prepared. New 
hive stands should be ready and paint- 
ed with creosote. Remember, termites 
do not like creosote. 
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Spring Management for 


Comb Honey Production 


By Charles Kruse, 


Illinois. 


This is the first of a series of articles on 
quality comb honey production, by a mas- 
ter of the art. Every bit of it is funda- 
mental beekeeping, a course in bee behav- 
ior and how it relates to what we have 
to do in the apiary. 


Another pair of colonies in a winter case. 
The false bottom, now hung on the case for 
the picture, is replaced in each hive before 
the bees are unpacked. Since it is mounted 
-, staples, the false bottom is easily remov- 
able. 


Remember, the bees will not fail 
you. Don’t fail them. We know Na- 
ture may not yield a crop but we do 
not know just what Nature will do; 
therefore, BE PREPARED. There 
may be a honeyflow. 

Now for the spring scouting trip! 
Three miles one way or another for 
a location may change failure into 
success. It is necessary in most places 
to practice “migratory beekeeping.” 
Each spring a scouting trip is made 
unless the local range is satisfactory. 

Do not crowd the locations of other 
beekeepers. Practice the old Greek 
law, “Live and Let Live.” Be con- 
siderate of your competitors and of 
the farmer who gives you the privi- 











lege of locating. If there is no water 
available for the bees, provide it. 
Bees bothering a water tank is a real 
nuisance, 

How many colonies shall be placed 
in the outyard? With white clover, in 
our location, one colony per acre; 
alsike, two colonies per acre; sweet 
clover, three colonies per acre. Some 
seasons there seems to be no limit. 
These observations are based on 25 
years of experience as a commercial 
comb honey producer. Imagination 
has no place here. I am writing about 
facts and want to be honest. 

There is much lamentation about 
comb honey disappearing from the 
American market. Have no fear, it 
will not do so but quality must be our 
intention instead of quantity. There 

(Please turn to page 172) 








Division boards which protect the outside 
combs and serve well for ventilation and for 
ease of handling. 
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Another Leader Passes 


American beekeepers will be shocked at the news of 
the sudden death of George S. Demuth, Editor of “Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture.” He was in apparent good health 
and spent the last day of his life at the office as usual. 
At the Minneapolis meetings of the American Honey 
Institute and the American Honey Producers’ League he 
was active in committee assignments and appeared in very 
happy mood on the program. 

Demuth was an outstanding man in the field of apicul- 
ture and will be greatly missed. An extended account of 
his services to the industry appears elsewhere. We extend 
our sincere sympathy to his family and business associ- 
ates. They will feel his passing most keenly. 


How Much Honey? 


Talk about restricting the output of honey is hardly 
in line with true conditions. Of couse it is impossible 
to tell how much honey the market can absorb but certain- 
ly there is nothing like a surplus of honey in sight at the 
present time. How much the public will buy depends much 
upon the price. At prices in line with the cost of sugar 
the baking trade alone might well be made to take the 
entire output of American beekeepers. That would of 
course replace an equal amount of sugar but any food- 
stuff must of necessity replace something else to what- 
ever extent it is used. 


The reason for small demand for honey is plainly 
enough because of lack of organized effort to bring it to 
public attention. Low prices have made it available in 
channels where other sweets have long been used. If the 
beekeeper finds that he can produce honey at prices in 
competition to sugar and other low priced sweets he can 
greatly expand his present markets; The many avenues 
opened as a result of the activity of the Honey Institute 
indicate great possibilities. 


The Dandelion 


The dandelion is an outcast from polite society. The 
householder continues a constant fight to eradicate the 
last plant from his lawn. If they were hard to grow, the 
bright yellow flowers would be treasured and gardeners 
would proudly exhibit them to envious neighbors. Be- 
cause they grow freely and look after themselves we do 
our best to destroy them. To the beekeeper the dandelion 
is among the most valuable of plants and many a location 
is good that would be of little value without it. Coming 
at the most critical time of year no other plant offers 
more for the bees except the sources of major surplus. 


More Bee Pasture 


There is increasing evidence that the new deal is mak- 
ing new pasture for the bees in hundreds of localities. 
Land taken from production of staple crops will be 

lanted in sweet clover to totals of thousands of acres. 

hile this may be temporary in most cases it will pro- 
vide an immense acreage of sweet clover for the bees 
while the present arrangement lasts. Wherever sweet 
clover is introduced there is a certain permanent benefit 
from plants which escape to margins of fields, roadsides 
and waste places. Once sweet clover becomes established 
it is likely to remain as part of*the permanent flora. 

Another important source of new pasture for the bees 
will be the numerous game refuges which are to be 
established. Land which was once drained will in many 
cases be returned to the purpose for which nature in- 
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tended it. Swampy areas offer a type of bee pasture which 
is very dependable and which yields in the aggregate large 
quantities of honey. 


The bees owned by the publishers of this magazine have 
long been pastured in the swampy areas along the Mis- 
sissippi River. This area was drained during boom days 
at enormous expense and for the time destroyed the bee 
pasture on which we had so long depended. The cost of 
maintainance of the drainage district is excessive and the 
indications are that within a few years it will return to 
its former condition and that good bee pasture may once 
again be found there. The attempt at drainage has been 
disastrous to many land owners and little good has come 
from the attempt. 


Of late the tendency is back to the natural for all 
marginal lands and this will provide much good pasture 
for the bees. 


Spring 


We of the North are just now enjoying the kind of 
weather that our correspondents from warmer sections 
have been writing us about for weeks past. When we were 
having snow and cold our friends in the South and on 
the Pacific Coast were enjoying balmy days when the bees 
were bringing in pollen and vegetation was growing rapid- 
ly. With them the critical time is past, and bees are well 
on toward the business of the season. 


Here in the northern states beekeeping work in April 
requires careful attention. Many colonies will be lost for 
lack of stores after they have passed through the long 
winter. Make sure that all colonies have queens and 
plenty of feed and that no disease is present. 


The “Best” Investment 


“Uncle Henry” Wallace, founder of ‘‘Wallace’s Farm- 
er,’”? many years ago when money from the middle western 
states first began going into outside investments, used to 
tell his readers that the best place for a farmer to invest 
his surplus funds was in his own farm. He advocated buy- 
ing better livestock, providing better buildings, more 
household conveniences and building up the land, rather 
than putting the money into distant real estate or stocks. 
How wise “Uncle Henry’s” advice was, has been very ap- 
parent during the recent troubled times. Those farmers 
who had provided a liberal reserve at home have been 
able to meet the storm without disaster while others lost 
their savings. 

The beekeeper may well take this same advice. Better 
equipment, labor saving devices, and improved stock bring 
good returns. Too often a man overlooks the fact that a 
beehive is a long time investment and not an immediate 
expense. A cheap hive whose frames will not interchange 
with those of others may cost a few cents less to start 


‘with but he will pay dearly for the saving in lost time in 


the long years it will be used. A good hive well painted 
and cared for should last twenty to forty years and some- 
times even longer. 


In his early experience the writer bought up many 
small lots of bees from neighbors who were tired of them. 
The resulting confusion from trying to make use of an 
assorted lot of hives brought many disagreeable experi- 
ences. Many a time it was necessary to get out a pocket 
knife and trim down a frame when taking it from one 
hive to one a fraction of an inch smaller. 


Good hives, straight combs built on full sheets of 
foundation, good bees and a tight honey house are worth 
more money than they cost. The best is usually cheapest 
in the long run. 
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Too Strict Legislation 


Unwise legislation is under consideration in several 
states. It is very unfortunate for the beekeeping in- 
dustry when regulations which are too strict are enacted. 
Missouri furnishes a good example of the reaction which 
follows such enactment, The beekeepers had a long strug- 
gle to secure a law providing for inspection in an effort 
to control disease. When this was secured other and more 
stringent regulations were sought. First, a law which 
required all honey sold in the state to show a certificate 
to the effect that it came from an inspected apiary free 
from disease. Next, registration of apiaries was required; 
and every beekeeper had to pay a fee each year for the 
privilege of producing honey, 

These laws proved unworkable in practice and soon 
so many beekeepers were objecting that the legislature 
repealed the entire apiary act and Missouri is left without 
any provision for disease control. There is increasing 
evidence that similar results may follow in several other 
states. Beekeepers will be wise to take a middle ground 
and not to attempt the impossible in legislation. 


Bees in Pollination 


More interest is apparent every year in the subject of 
bees in the orchard. Always the question is asked by every 
fruit grower as to how many bees are necessary to secure 
dependable results. Since conditions vary greatly it seems 
impossible to answer the question with certainty. 


In a recent article in the Agricultural Gazette of New 
South Wales one expert recommends three colonies to 
every acre. This is so many more bees than commonly 
used in this country that it makes one wonder whether, 
after all, we are using enough bees to insure a visit to 
every blossom during the brief time when the fruit bloom 
is open. 

Where a few years ago it was timidly proposed that 
a hive of bees be placed within reach of every five or ten 
acres of apple trees we hear now the general advice to 
have at least one hive to every acre. Now comes the 
recommendation from Australia that three times that 
number be used. It would be interesting to compare 
results where the larger number were placed in the 
orchard with others under similar conditions with only 
one hive to the acre. 


Effect of Light on Bees 


In view of the amount of publicity which has been 
given to the treatment of queens by ultra-violet rays 
many of our readers will wish to investigate the work of 
th Bureau of Entomology on that subject. Previous 
reference has been made in these columns to the findings. 


The work was done by Lloyd M. Bertholf and has been 
published in three papers. The first was “Reactions of 
the Honeybee to Light” in the Journal of Agricultural 
Research, Apirl 1, 1931. The second was “The Distri- 
bution of Stimulative Efficiency in the Ultra-Violet Spec- 
trum for the Honeybee.” This also appeared in the 
Journal of Agricultiral Research, October 15, 1931. The 
last to appear was “Some Physiological Effects of Ultra- 
Violet Radiation on Honeybees.” This appeared in the 
same magazine September 15, 1933. 


Bertholf found that a five- second exposure to ultra- 
violet at a distance of 7.8 inches killed eggs and newly 
hatched larvae. Larvae at all ages appeared sensitive 
to irradiation. 


Such treatment given to mature queens failed to show 
desirable results. Many of them were superseded and 
his experiments showed no practical value from the stand- 
point of the beekeeper. It was decided that there might 
be a slightly greater rate of egg laying, but the queens 
appeared to have their vitality somewhat reduced. 

Those. interested should read these papers carefully 
since it is impossible to outline the conclusions properly 
in a brief review. Reprints are available through the 
author, Prof. L. M. Bertholf, Western Maryland College, 
Westminster, Maryland. We are not informed as to the 
price. 
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Will America Tolerate a Dictator? 


Newspapers quote Secretary Wallace as saying that 
the government dislikes to use force but unless farmers 
voluntarily agree to reduce production, force will be the 
next step. We are reminded of days on the farm when 
we went to the pasture with an ear of corn in one hand 
to hold out to old Dobbin and a halter in the other held 
behind the back. When the government offers a cash 
bonus to the farmer it represents the ear of corn but if 
he is wise he will not overlook the halter which will 
shortly be slipped over his head. 


American farmers have been the most independent 
class of our population and unless all signs fail they will 
not easily submit to any dictator who undertakes to 
regiment them like Russian peasants. Politicians will get 
the surprise of their lives if they undertake to drive the 
farmers and to place them under orders like a regiment 
of soldiers. Is there any beekeeper who will comply with- 
out protest when told from Washington that he must 
not make any more increase or that he must reduce his 
number of colonies by one-third? 

We must of necessity learn to solve our problems by 
means of willing cooperation but we are not yet ready 


to set up an autocratic supervisor who will tell us what 
Wwe must do. 


Sweet Clover 


In recent years the bee magazines have devoted a great 
deal of space to a discussion of sweet clover but the im- 
portance of the subject has fully justified the attention. 
Fifty years ago sweet clover was ‘considered attractive to 
the bees along with such plants as catnip, figwort and 
mignonette. It was recognized as a valuable source of 
nectar but the most far sighted could not realize that it 
would some day become the corner stone of the industry. 
In that day honey from white Dutch or pasture clover 
furnished the bulk of the crop which went to the big 
cities. Since the change in the farming system of the 
region of the Great Plains has brought sweet clover into 
the rotation of crops, a great change has come, The 
amount of honey from the common white clover has con- 
stantly declined while that from sweet clover has in- 
creased. 


It is doubtful whether the mass of beekeepers realize 
even yet the extent to which clover honey now dominates 
the markets, It is produced in suchlarge quantities and the 
quality is so good that the whole industry bids fair to 
rise or fall with sweet clover. The fact that in the sweet 
clover regions honey can be produced at prices to compete 
with sugar indicates a great expansion of output in years 
to come. 


The plant is gradually finding a place in the farm 
rotation in the corn belt where red clover and alsike 
formerly served. While the yield of honey in humid 
regions is below that of the drier sections, still the average 
is increased above the former returns from other crops. 
Sweet clover has revolutionized the beekeeping industry 
and the process is not yet complete. 


The “Best” Honey 


Our measure of quality of any product is likely to be 
gauged by that for which we formed a taste inearly youth. 
In the “Briti@® Bee Journal” of 1879 the editor comment- 
ed on American honey which he had sampled and said that 
he was satisfied that it could never take the place of Eng- 
lish honey, adding—“It was quite nasty.” Our southern 
beemen today have a similar opinion of honey from the 
northern states and the northern beekeeper dislikes the 
honey from the South. The honey we first knew is the 
best honey to us and no matter what the quality of the 
other may be, to us it is inferior. 

This tendency to dislike honey of a different flavor 
from that with which we are familiar adds greatly to tlie 
difficulties of the bottler who sells to the public. To be able 
to supply a uniform product is of first importance to the 
dealer and to do this requires blending unless an abundant 
supply of honey from a particular source is available. 
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Commerical Honey Producers 


Can Be Organized 


By Walter H. Hull, 
Virginia. 


F the two arguments in the Feb- 

ruary number for and against 
a code for honey producers that of 
Russell H. Kelty in favor of the code 
strikes me as the more convincing. 
He shows why an agreement stabiliz- 
ing the price of honey is essential— 
grocery jobbers are frightened away 
from honey by the certainty that at 
whatever price they buy it someone 
else will buy for less and undersell 
them. Now it happens that grocery 
jobbers are the logical customers for 
at least seventy-five per cent of the 
total honey crop. And then we wonder 
why our marketing problems loom so 
big. The contention of Gordon P. Dil- 
ion that a code for honey producers 
is impractical should be balanced 
against this fact. It is hard to imagine 
any conditions in business more im- 
practical than the present state of the 
honey business. Mr. Dillon points out 
that an increase in the price of honey 
would, under present conditions, cur- 
tail consumption and cause a piling 
up of surplus. That is entirely true, 
as every salesman knows, but quite 
beside the point. The argument is not 
for higher prices. Eight-cent honey 
would likely go begging, but six-cent 
honey is marketable. It gives the pro- 
ducer a fair chance for profit. All any 
reasonable producer asks is that the 
price be fixed at a reasonable figure 
long enough for the business to go 
forward in a rational way. 


The focal center of objection to a 
code for honey produeers is the fact 
that there are a million people in 
the country who keep bees. Well! 
There are a million people engaged 
in the construction, in some degree, 
of automobiles. But did that prevent 
the automobile manufacturers from 
organizing their business in a rational 
manner? Organization would have 
been an impossible task for them if 
they had included every cross-roads 
garage and jack-leg mechanic among 
their numbers. They very properly 
ignored those who had nothing es- 
sentially in common with them and 
went ahead with their business. 

When horses were more in vogue 
than they are now there were, and 
perhaps there still are, a million 
people engaged in working iron and 
steel, counting in all the cross-roads 
blacksmith shops. Did that prevent 
the steel mills from organizing? No, 
it didn’t. The gulf between the one- 
man blacksmith shop or garage and 
the steel mill or automobile factory 
is no wider than between the two- 
colony amateur beekeeper and the 
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Hull answers the Kelty-Gordon debate, 
in February, 
were surpri 


by siding with Kelty. We 


that more comments, one 


way or the other, did not result from this 
excellent presentation of a pressing prob- 


lem. 


thousand-colony commercial 


producer. 

If you want a closer analogy, here 
it is. There are thousands of gasoline 
dealers who are able, in one way or 
another to undersell the distributing 
stations of the established oil com- 
panies, There are other thousands of 
men who collect used oil drained from 
crank cases, clean and refine it, and 
sell it again to automobile owners. 
In this latter case there is an added 
complication: this re-refined oil, when 
poperly handled, is better in some 
respects than new oil. Yet it is sold 
at a cut-rate. 

If the oil companies had considered 
these elements as making organiza- 
tion impossible, they would still be as 
unorganized as honey producers are 
and their industry would be in a 
similarly chaotic state. They went 
ahead and organized and seem to be 
doing fairly well in spite of difficul- 
ties. Certainly the petty sniping on 
their prices by maverick gasoline and 
oil dealers is not so harmful as their 
own heavy artillery would be. 


To try to organize 1,000,000 bee- 
keepers, many of whom have no vital 
interest in the business, is certainly 
impractical. But it is no more im- 
practical than the idea that it is 
necessary to number among com- 
mercial honey producers every one 
who happens to own a beehive. To 
organize the 5,000 (more or less) 
who, as Mr. Kelty estimates, produce 
eighty per cent or more of the crop, 
is by no means impossible. The fact 
that these 5,000 have a vital interest 
at stake and are faced-by the neces- 
sity of making their business pay in- 
terest, at least, on the investment, 
draws them together and further 
simplifies the problem. The real 
trouble makers are, and always have 
been, the 995,000 who merely play 
at beekeeping. As individuals they are 
admirable, as nature students they 
are super-admirable, as commercial 
honey producers they simply do not 
qualify and there is no reason why 
anyone should expect them to. They 
are a separate species, perhaps vastly 
superior to commercial honey pro- 
ducers, but different—and that is the 
main point. 

Mr. Dillon seems to fear that if 
the 5,000 (or whatever the number) 
agree to maintain a certain price the 
995,000 will undersell them. Doubt- 
less. But as long as the 5,000 have 
eighty per cent or more of total pro- 
duction to their credit, the under- 


honey 


selling of the 995,000 will not serious- 
ly jeopardize the movement. The 
grocery jobber or other large buyer 
will know that even though his com- 
petitor does pick up a little honey at 
less than the established price, it 
will not, by any conceivable chance, 
be enough to justify the competitor 
in establishing a lower selling price. 
He would know too, that much of this 
maverick honey would be off grade 
and that because of its very nature it 
could be found only in small scattered 
lots. 


More likely it would be the grocer, 
who would buy most of this maverick 
honey. Grocers buy it now, with their 
eyes open, knowing exactly what it 
is and taking due pains to keep in 
touch meanwhile with an established 
dealer who can insure them a regular 
supply. It is only when the dealers’ 
prices vary and wobble about that 
the grocer tries to force them down 
to the maverick level. The maverick 
honey, so long as it did not exceed 
twenty per cent, would not break the 
established price. 


Another thing that dismays Mr. 
Dillon is the difficulty of establishing 
a price that would be fair to various 
sections of the country. Personally, 
I can think of no plan more fair than 
a uniform price level for the whole 
country plus a moderate delivery 
charge. For example, if the price were 
to be figured at six cents f.o.b., one 
cent might be added for freight, mak- 
ing the established price seven cents 
delivered. This would give the lower 
producing areas near centers of popu- 
lation a fair chance, while the man 
in a high-producing, isolated section 
would know whether he could afford 
to produce honey for distant markets 
or whether to confine his production 
to what could be disposed of nearer 
home. At the same time, if this man’s 
neighbors argued that they would use 
“lots of honey” if they could buy it 
at a low price, he could sell it to them 
in case lots at the regular wholesale 
price. If they couldn’t afford a case 
at one time they could at least join 
with other neighbors in buying it. 
Consumers have their rights, but 
there is such a thing as pampering 
them beyond reason. If they want the 
benefit of quantity prices it is no 
more than fair that they buy in 
reasonable quantity. 


There certainly are difficulties in 
the way of organizing even 5,000 
honey producers. But to say it can’t 
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be done is to say that the steam 
engine was never made practical, that 
Brooklyn Bridge was never built, 
that no mountain was ever tunnelled 
—or ever climbed, for that matter— 
because there were obstacles in the 
way. The first step, it seems to me, 
is to recognize commercial honey 
producers as definitely distinct from 


those people who keep bees for pleas- 
ure, scientific study, or what not. 
Doing this will automatically dump 
overboard at least ninety per cent of 
the difficulties in the way of effective 
organization and will allow honey 
production eventually to proceed 
under a fair code and in a much more 
stable manner. 





Supersedure in Package Bees 


By Joe Marty, 
Oregon. 


I have been puzzled every time I 
have read of package queens being 
superseded. I have bought a hundred 
packages of bees in the last three 
years in small lots, hiving them in all 
kinds of weather. I have not had a 
single case of supersedure. 

My idea is to release the queen as 
soon as possible after the bees are 
hived and quieted. I dig out enough 
candy from the candy compartment 
of the queen cage so the queen may 
be released in less than a day. There 
is little danger of the bees killing 
the queen as they are mostly young 
and the queen surrounded as she has 
been by bees in transit has acquired 
the odor of the colony. 

I have found that early queens, 
whether in the package or sent by 
mail in the cage, are often inferior. 
When I was new in beekeeping, an 
experienced man with a large apiary 
said to me, “Your purchased queen 
either dies or is superseded and then 
you get a good queen.” However, 
queens arriving in June, July or 
August are usually good. 

Last April I received eight queen- 
less packages and eight packages with 
queens, The queenless packages were 
united with weak overwintered colo- 
nies and all of them proved to be 
splendid and prolific; but of the pack- 
ages with queens, only one proved to 
be equal to my overwintered queens. 
All these package queens died or were 
superseded in the latter part of July 
or in August. Of all the early queens 
I have received, fully forty per cent 
have proved inferior. 

In the October issue of the Journal 
in “The Proposed Marketing Agree- 
ment” concerning package bees and 
queens [The present Queen and Pack- 
age Bee Code—Ed.] no provision is 
made for the replacement of queens 
injured in transit or for the loss of 
the queen after being safely intro- 
duced. 

Queens can be badly hurt, yet may 
live for a month. I was convinced of 
this a number of years ago when mov- 
ing twenty-six colonies to the moun- 
tains for the fireweed honeyflow. I 
was stalled on the road and the day 
proved to be the hottest of the year. 
I lost anywhere from twenty-five to 
ninety per cent of the bees in every 
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colony but upon examining them a 
day later, all the queens were alive. 
In a period of a week to a month 
afterwards, I had lost fully half of 
these queens. 


For another proof that queens may 
be mortally hurt but survive a long 
time, try this experiment: In the 
spring after a long, cold winter, pick 
out the weak colonies, the ones that 
have suffered heavily from winter 
loss. From half of them remove all 
the mouldy, sour combs and give 
them good wholesome combs of hon- 
ey or combs shaken full of sugar 
water. In the other half of the colo- 
nies, let the bees have the soured 
combs. Otherwise treat both sets 
alike. 


Of course the colonies with good 
wholesome food will fare better but 
that is not the point in the experi- 
ment. In the colonies having whole- 
some food that survive the spring, 
nearly all the queens will come 
through unhurt and will be a credit 
in the summer; but in those colonies 
that have the sour honey and survive, 
most of the queens will die in the 
spring or early summer. 

The honey producer insists upon 
getting good queens from the breed- 
er. If he cannot, he will raise his own. 
For my part, I shall not in the future 
buy early spring queens, if I can 
possibly manipulate my bees to avoid 
doing so. 





Beekeeping in Roumania 


Dr. Florin Begnescu, a leader in 
the National Zootechnic Institute of 
Roumania, has just published the 
finest work on hives and apiaries of 
Roumania in the French language. 
This report containing forty pages 
and over 200 engravings contains a 
number of maps showing in which 
district of Roumania the science of 
beekeeping is best developed. The 
Dadant and Modified Dadant hive are 
the main hives used. The title of the 
book is “Ruches et Ruchers de Rou- 
manie.” It was published on the oc- 
casion of the Ninth International 
Congress of Beekeeping held in Paris 
in July, 1933. Our compliments go 
to its author. 


American Honey Institute 
Meets With Favor 
Among Beekeepers 


By H. F. Wilson, 
Wisconsin. 


HAT the American Honey Insti- 

tute is being appreciated by 
members of the beekeeping industry 
is shown by the fact that during the 
period from January 1, 1933 to De- 
cember 31, 1933 beekeepers and bee- 
keeping associations in forty states 
paid into the Institute Treasury 
$3,262.28—partly on solicitation of 
association officers and in many cases 
without solicitation. This is a record 
never before equalled in the United 
States and clearly indicates that the 
beekeepers have an appreciation of 
the work being done in their behalf 
by the Institute staff. No one who 
does not have an opportunity to visit 
the Institute office frequently can 
fully appreciate the tremendous pro- 
gram that has been put over by the 
Institute This program has undoubt- 
edly sold the Institute to the bee- 
keeping fraternity else it could not 
have been possible to have secured 
such wonderful support from the 
beekeepers. 


Honey publicity has been going 
into newspapers and journals to such 
an extent that the buying public has 
been compelled to think of honey and 
in thinking they have received the 
urge to buy honey in one shape or 
another, 

The continued success of the In- 
stitute will depend upon the support 
of not only those who have given in 
the past but upon additional support- 
ers who will without doubt become 
standard bearers in a cause that while 
there is a selfish interest, this interest 
is not divided among a few—it is a 
part of every person who is engaged 
in any phase of the beekeeping in- 
dustry and ultimately ends with every 
beekeeper who may have the smallest 
amount of honey to sell. 

In creating a demand among the 
public for honey we are increasing 
the possible sale of greater quantities 
of honey and where a conflict devel- 
ops between the local beekeeper and 
store selling, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that a greater public demand 
be created so that both may sell eas- 
ily. This job has been done by the 
Institute and has been done so well 
that carloads of honey have been used 
by many families who probably never 
had tasted honey until the present 
publicity campaign was developed. 

It is undoubtedly true that the low 
price of honey has had something to 
do with the selling of honey the past 
year. But even a desire for honey at 
a low price must be created and the 
greater portion of the public must be 
taught to use honey not only on the 
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table but in the preparation of food 
in various ways. For fear that some 
of you, when looking over the list 
may feel that your state does not 
compare favorably with others—just 
remember that only states with com- 
parable honey production should be 
included in your comparison. There 
are many more beekeepers in some 
states than in others and the honey 
crop for each state varies to such a 
large extent that some states can 
only be expected to furnish a small 
quota for the maintenance of the In- 
stitute. In any case, if your state has 
filled the quota set for you in 1933, 
you have done your share and the 
quota must be considered from the 
standpoint of beekeepers able and 
willing to help. 

The Finance Committee of the In- 
stitute has attempted to establish a 
quota for 1934 on the basis of what 
they think each state might be able 
to do, and we earnestly urge each 
individual beekeeper to give his aid 
in helping the officers of the Institute 
to accomplish what they have set out 
to do. No individuals except the two 
women in the Institute office are re- 
ceiving any funds from the Institute 
and a great deal of time and effort is 
being given to the work of the In- 
stitute not only by the officers, but 
by individual beekeepers and officers 
of state associations who want to see 
the Institute developed into a strong 
organization with the facilities of 
carrying the story of honey and its 
uses into all parts of the world. 

A greater use of honey in all coun- 
tries will help American beekeepers 
by making it possible for us to ship 
honey to foreign countries and there- 
by giving better market for individual 
beekeepers in every land. Those of 
you who are interested in helping 
secure funds for the maintenance of 
the Institute are requested to give 
your service in serving as Receivers 
of either funds or honey and the Fi- 
nance Committee will be glad to ap- 
point official receivers in every county 
in the United States to work under 
the direct supervision of State Lead- 
ers. 

If you readers have any suggestions 
to offer, please send them to the 
American Honey Institute, Commer- 
cial National Bank Building, Madison, 
Wisconsin. H. F. Wilson. 

HONOR ROLL BY STATES 

January 1, 1933 to December 31, 1933 

Sug. 


1933 .Paid Quota 

Quota in1933 1934 
1. Michigan _________ $200 $340.45 $500 
3: Galiteoraia « ......... 300 323.51 400 
8. North Dakota _____ 100 277.15 300 
4. Wisconsin —....... 200 216.22 300 
S. wee S2OPE ou. e 200 206.66 300 
=o “SSCS Spas 200 193.25 250 
7. Minnesota _____._. 200 192.66 250 
8. RRO 245.48 250 
9. Alabama . 100 160.40 200 
10. Texas * inttn e 103.07 200 
Je "aaa 97.58 200 
cf Ee | 112.00 150 
13. Pennsylvania —____~ 50 85.50 150 
Re ae 75 96.73 100 
Sms Seeeee .... a s 100 54.79 100 
i Weems = ..4...... 100 47.08 100 
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ST. BOS oa es 100 24.35 100 
38. Beeson 25 9.00 100 
19. New Jersey —______ 50 50.30 75 
20. Mississippi ________ 10 48.00 50 
eg 0 ree 25 40.50 50 
22. Connecticut —______ 25 35.00 50 
23. South Dakota —___~ 25 34.52 50 
26. Se oe ea 20 32.80 50 
25. North Carolina ____ 100 30.35 50 
i a eee 20 28.00 50 
ye | | aa 50 25.60 50 
28. Washington —_____ 50 21.50 50 
Bt IND © ei ictlencne 25 19.50 50 
a eae 50 11.00 50 
eee 25 4.37 50 
JS “ae 50 esse 50 
Sy GR, nk 25 24.00 25 
i Seer eee 10 22.00 25 
et ae 25 17.86 25 
36. Rhode Island —____~_ 10 12.00 25 
37. Tennessee —~ ___-__~ 25 iplariaoae 25 
38. New Mexico —___-_-_~ 75 SPOS 25 
39. South Carolina _____ 25 ‘istics 25 
C0, Benes. -..2..2... 10 Scien 10 
“1, eee... 15 10.00 10 
42. New Hampshire _.. 10 3.60 10 
43. Massachusetts -_.. 25 3.50 10 
664. Baewteeny. <1... 10 1.00 10 
an, Geeenema .......... 10 1.00 10 
i eee eee 10 Seaeea 10 
47. West Virginia ___~_~ 10 beens 10 


48. Delaware 





WOOO. cnx 





Young Beekeeper Wins 
National Award 





Hugo Grauman and Doris E. Clark, broad- 
casting after winning the Moses Leadership 
Trophy. They both spoke highly of the value 
of 4-H leadership training in building good 
community citizens. 


Those interested in honeybees will 
be pleased to learn that the leader- 
ship award for the National Champion 
4-H Club boy for 1933 offered at the 
International Livestock Show in Chi- 
cago recently went to Hugo Grau- 
mann, 20, of Greer County, Okla- 
homa. This boy began his club work 
in 1925 as a bee club member hand- 
ling only one hive of bees under the 
supervision of C. F. Stiles, Extension 
Entomologist of the Oklahoma A. & 
M. College. 

From this meager beginning he 
grew into a first rate beekeeper and 
leadership other agricultural pur- 
suits. In commenting on the selection 
the “Daily Oklahoman” said in part, 


“Hugo Graumann, Oklahoma farm 
boy who has been declared national 
champion 4-H Club boy for the year, 
is a dirt farmer of the first rank. And 
the chances are that if you look him 
up 20 years from now he still will be 
a dirt farmer, living in a good house, 
paying cash for what he buys, taking 
a vacation with his family every year, 
and taking an aggressive part in the 
progressive movements for the benefit 
of his community and his state.”’ This 
is only one of many instances where 
eareful early training through the 
junior bee club work has enabled boys 
throughout the country to become 
better citizens and farmers. This 
movement is being fostered in ‘the 
many states adapted to the keeping 
of bees. 





Government Honey Exhibit 


The photograph is of a new honey 
exhibit illustrating the chemical com- 
ponents of honey which has just been 
completed by the Office of Exhibits, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 

The exhibits, which weighs thirty- 
six pounds for shipment, folds com- 
pactly into a carrying box, which also 
serves as a platform for its display. 
The exhibit may be borrowed from 
the Office of Exhibits without cost 
other than the payment of transpor- 
tation charges to and from Washing- 
ton. In requesting the exhibit com- 
plete shipping data must be submitted 
such as the name and address of the 
borrower, together with the date of 
the meeting for which it is desired. 
The borrower must also agree to bear 
the shipping charges both ways. 

Jas. I. Hambleton, 
Senior Apiculturist, 
Washington, D. C. 
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How Brother Adam Fills His 





Feeders 





Much interest has been aroused by 
the publication last month of the 
description of Brother Adam’s feed- 
ers, page 112. Letters have asked for 
more detail of construction but we 
hope readers will go back to that ar- 
ticle where it is made plain that this 
feeder is under British patent and so 
protected for sale. Perhaps arrange- 
ments will be made in this country 
to have it distributed. It is quite 
serviceable. 

Brother Adam has a clever and 
beautiful way of making and dis- 
tributing the feed. The upper picture 
shows his tile tank for mixing the 
feed, a thing of much attractiveness. 
The electric pump makes the power 
to carry the syrup through a hose 
from the tank into the car outside. 

The apiary car is provided with a 


metal carrying tank of generous 
capacity and, when filled with the 
syrup through the hose, considerable 
feed is easily taken to any outyard. 
There the syrup is run from the tank 
through an outlet faucet and hose, 
into carrying cans, merely garden 
watering cans, without the sprinkler 
snouts, The feeders are quickly filled 
to the desired amount. All this should 
make short, satisfactory work of feed- 
ing. 

Some will say, “‘Why all this feed? 
If your management is good you will 
have honey in the hives or stores of 
full combs set aside for returning to 
those short.”’ Question.—Did you ever 
have enough food in spring for all the 
colonies, in a large number of hives, 
without resort to feeding from the 
can? We never have. 
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Facts About Vitex 


We have been having so many in- 
quiries concerning the Vitex tree that 
it seems proper to clear up whatever 
misapprehension there may be con- 
cerning the domestic species and their 
honey-producing propensities. 

There are numerous species of 
Vitex common to the tropics, but 
most of them are too tender for the 
United States except possibly in the 
warmest spots. Two species are com- 
monly cultivated in this country and 
are hardy as far north as Saint Louis 
and Washington, D. C. The one most 
commonly grown by beekeepers is 
Vitex negundo incisa, the lilac chaste- 
tree. There are two varieties of the 
Vitex negundo, the one called incisa 
being a cut-leaf variety. It came 
originally from China where it is 
much used in the manufacture of 
baskets. It is very attractive to the 
bees and they work it freely during a 
long blooming period. I planted 
several of these trees on my farm in 
Iowa about twenty years ago; and 
although the tops killed to the ground 
nearly every winter, they sent up new 
growth each spring. The bees covered 
the blossoms for a long time, from 
July to September each summer. In 
spite of this annual freezing back, 
the Vitex lived for fifteen years be- 
fore dying out entirely. 

The other species is Vitex agnus- 
castus, the hemp tree. It will not suc- 
ceed very far north but is common 
from the Carolinas to Florida and 
Texas. This species blooms from June 
to October but is not generally re- 
garded as very important to the bees. 
In Texas it is called Alhuzama or 
Mexican lavender. FP. Cc. P 





Propolis Does Not 
Embalm 


Mr. Hofmaster evidently believes 
in the old idea that bees embalm ob- 
jects in the hive with a coating of 
propolis (November, 1933, p. 436). 
This absurd idea has prevailed for 
many generations and though not ab- 
solutely sanctioned by Langstroth 
was quoted by him. The great pres- 
sure exerted by the gases of decay 
coming from any organic object cov- 
ered with propolis makes it impossible 
for the covering to hold these gases 
for very long. 

I have found hundreds of queen 
bumblebees in my hives, a score or 
more this past season. I never saw 
one much covered with propolis but 
almost invariably shiny from the at- 
tempts of the bees to remove every 
detachable part of the insect. 

I have found nails, lead pencils, 
buttons and various other objects in 
the hives coated profusely with prop- 
olis to keep in gases. 

Allen Latham, 
Connecticut. 
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WONDER how many beekeepers 
are now asking themselves, “How 


are my colonies wintering?” The 
present winter in Ontario as in other 
parts of Canada has so far been 
abnormally severe. Just now (Febru- 
ary 12) it is several degrees below 
zero with a forty mile north wind 
blowing. For the last month the 
thermometer has been hovering 
around zero, occasionally breaking 
the monotony by dropping to twenty- 
four and at times thirty degrees be- 
low at night here in the southern 
portion of Ontario. Never in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant have 
we had such bitter weather. In the 
middle and eastern portions of the 
province the temperature has been 
down to fifty-two degrees below zero. 
In the last three months or longer I 
cannot recall a day with temperature 
high enough to permit bees to have a 
flight. 

For wintering bees are winters 
such as this one better than the mild 
ones we have enjoyed without a break 
for some years past? While discussing 
weather conditions a local beekeeper 
said that the bees would probably 
winter better this season than before. 
He claimed that they would be very 
quiet and consume less food. Since 
he admitted having put up some colo- 
nies with not too much food and pack- 
ing, it is likely that in his case “the 
wish is father to the thought”; and 
there is the grave possibility that 
these bees may be so quiet that they 
may never move again. He overlooked 
this important fact: the lower the 
outside temperature, the harder these 
bees have to work to create heat; and 
the lighter the packing, with the con- 
sequent loss of such heat, the more 
aggravated this condition becomes. 


The question of the effect of such 
a severe winter on colonies through- 
out the country and its ultimate in- 
fluence on honey production and 
prices gives rise to considerable spec- 
ulation. For several years the writer 
inspected many yards in this portion 
of Ontario and was surprised to 
notice the inadequate protection given 
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during the winter—although here and 
there a commercial yard was well 
cared for in this respect—and in all 
such cases to see the consequent win- 
ter losses. When this ishappeningright 
along through continuous years of 
comparatively mild winters, what is 
likely to be the result when colonies 
under such conditions run up against 
an intensely cold winter of long du- 
ration? While it is impossible to guess 
accurately the losses, one can safely 
assume that these will be unusually 
heavy. The results will be, of course, 
increased demand for package bees 
from the South in the early spring, 
decreased production of honey fol- 
lowed by increased prices. 


In our own yards we favor the 
quadruple case, for it is warmest. 
Colonies packed in this way present 
only two faces of each brood chamber 
to the outside, and between these two 
faces and the inside walls of the win- 
ter case are layers of dry planer shav- 
ings never less than six inches thick. 
Thus, on the two most exposed faces 
there is a wall eight inches thick 
between the bees and the outside air. 
Since our bottom boards are made 
twenty-six inches long instead of the 
usual twenty-two and one-half inches 
and are three-fourths of an inch deep, 
the winter tunnel is contrived simply 
by laying a six-inch board across the 
front of the bottom board. The winter 
entrance is three-eighths of an inch 
high and about one and one-fourth 
inches long and we use no upward 
ventilation only sealed covers. We 
have been told that we keep our bees 
too warm, but we are sticking to what 
for us has proved successful in this 
climate. 


We winter in double Langstroth 
chambers and for years have not had 
a single winter loss. Last year we 
packed a number of nuclei, each with 
only about three frames of bees and 
four frames of honey in a ten-frame 
brood chamber every one of which 
came through in good condition. That, 
however, was a mild winter and it is 
quite possible that such weak colonies 
—if they could be called colonies— 






How Are Your 


Colonies 
Wintering? 


By W. A. Rowland, 
Ontario. 


This should have appeared in March but 
was omitted for lack of room. It is still fair- 
ly timely. Winter often lies in the lap of 
spring, as this picture serves to show. (It’s 


a Manitoba yard in September. —S-h-h!) 


would not be able to generate suffi- 
cient heat during a prolonged and 
severe winter to come through suc- 
cessfully. Then, this season we have 
in one yard several colonies of Cau- 
casians, as well as Caucasian and 
Italian hybrids and they are certainly 
being afforded an excellent opportu- 
nity to demonstrate their supposedly 
superior ability to stand hard winters. 

What then is the ideal temperature 
within a colony for best wintering? 
There is a temperature — between 
fifty and fifty-seven degrees — at 
which bees gather together and ‘re- 
main quiet in a loose cluster without 
the necessity of muscular action to 
generate heat. If this temperature 
could in some way be maintained un- 
varyingly during the entire winter 
until spring brood rearing commences, 
one would have the best possible con- 
ditions for successful wintering. The 
difficult factor to be reckoned with 
is the ever changing outside temper- 
ature, ranging anywhere from forty 
above to twenty-five below zero, with 
at times more or less wind at others 
none. Under mild weather conditions 
a lightly packed colony may maintain 
this ideal internal condition but fails 
to do so on a drop to severe weather, 
whereas a heavier packed colony is 
impervious to external temperature 
variations. These statements apply of 
course only where, as in this district, 
there is never sufficient snow to cover 
the winter cases. 


One thing sure, the next six or 
eight weeks will answer the question: 
“How are your colonies wintering?” 


Davis Queen Yard Bought 


The John M. Davis and Ben Davis 
queen rearing yards including com- 
plete outfit and good-will, and located 
at Spring Hill, Tenn., was recently 
purchased by Wallace R. Smith of 
Grand Rapids, Minn. We understand 
that Mr. Smith intends to leave his 
Minnesota yards in the charge of his 
son and move with his family to 
Spring Hill to make his permanent 
home there. 
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Pollen Substitutes 
By Wendell T. Card, 


Pennsylvania. 


On my desk pad under date of 
April 1, 1933 is the following note: 
“Saw bees carrying in what looked 
like pollen, Good flight today.” 

Here in northern Pennsylvania bees 
do not usually carry in pollen before 
the fifteenth. So far as I knew no 
pollen bearing plants were in flower. 
I became curious about the source of 
these pollen supplies. : 

In a pasture lot about four hundred 
yards from the apiary I found some 
bees busy in some ground grain which 
had been fed dry to pigs. So engross- 
ed were the bees that they seemed in 
a fair way to be eaten with the 
grain, though in no case did I observe 
such a tragedy. 

On April 3 I made a note: “Elm 
buds swelling.” Still no source of 
pollen was known to me. Since the 
bees seemed anxious for it, I deter- 
mined to try to supply the need. I 
got a few pounds of the mixed feed 
used for the pigs and two pounds 
each of corn meal and middlings. I 
placed these in shallow trays in a 
sunny corner of the yard. The mixed 
feed was well worked over, the meal 
attracted the bees somewhat and the 
middlings were almost ignored. 

Since pollen is primarily a protein 
substance I cast about in my mind for 
some high protein foods. Powdered 
milk is slightly sweet, fairly high in 
protein and of extremely fine texture. 
Here, thought I, is the ideal pollen 
substitute which no one has hereto- 
fore advocated. Eureka! I will bring 
this to the attention of beekeepers 
everywhere and perhaps get my name 
in the papers! 

Highly elated, I hastened to set 
a tray of this perfect substitute be- 
side the others. 

“The best laid plans o’ mice and 
men... ”—O, Robert Burns, you 
said it! Not a bee deigned to carry 
home even a sample of Card’s Busy 
Bee Perfect Breakfast Food. Not one 
bee! I sneaked into the honey house 
well deflated. “The place where I do 
what I calls my thinkin’,” as the cow- 
boy: remarked, was pretty much a 
blank. 

But there are other high protein 
foods, and I tried again. Cottonseed, 
linseed and soy bean meals are all in 
that class. I put out a tray of the 
only one readily available — linseed 
meal (often termed oil meal)—and 
that tray soon looked like a bargain 
counter. It was by all odds the most 
popular of any food I tried. Whether 
it is truly more like natural pollen or 
whether its strong odor attracts the 
bees quickly I have no means of 
knowing. I regret that I had: no rye 
flour with which to compare it, as 
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that seems to be the pollen substitute 
commonly recommended. 

April 10, 1933: “Bees on soft 
maples today and perhaps elm.” 
Thereafter the feed trays received 
scant attention and experiments in 
that direction ended. 

Next spring I hope to try the soy 
bean meal, also cottonseed. I am 
experimenting with these substitutes 
only because of my own casual inter- 
est. In normal seasons our pollen 
sources both fall and spring are very 
dependable. I doubt that artificial 
pollen supplies would ever mean the 
difference between profit and loss for 
the season. However, in the case of 
early package bees where no pollen- 
filled combs are available a good sub- 
stitute for pollen might help mate- 
rially. 

[We are told by some scientists 
that meal is not a good substitute for 
pollen, but we have often given it to 
the bees previous to the appearance 
of natural pollen and have found it 
acceptable.—Editor. ] 


What Am | Doing for 
the League 1934? 


By J. W. Newton, 

President American Honey Producers’ 
League, 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 





66 HAT am I doing for the 

League in 1934?” is a ques- 
tion of paramount importance to 
everyone engaged in the various 
phases of the bee industry. It is asked 
here in all sincerity. There is no way 
to determine just how many persons 
obtain their livelihood directly or in- 
directly from the lowly bee. If this 
bee is providing your daily living, 
then it is vital to you to see that thing 
prosper, 

It is an established fact that there 
are more possibilities of development 
in our industry than in any other 
known food producing agency. The 
low per capita consumption of this 
highly vital food product is astound- 
ing, yet it gives us an unlimited field 
for pushing a product to a more uni- 
versal use. Are we going to stand by 
idly and let outsiders come in to reap 
the rewards justly belonging to us? 
Unless we busy ourselves, that thing 
will happen; for therearetraditionally 
brave adventurers of the business 
world ready to reach out and gobble 
up profits from any industry with 
latent possibilities. 

Now, what can be done? That’s the 
League’s business to find out through 
you and with you. Legislation foster- 


ing and protecting our interests, ad- 
vertising through our common medi- 
ums, stimulating and strengthening 
confidence in our organization, co- 
operating with educational mediums 
in getting a more wide spread pro- 
gram for the uses of our products can 
be had better by a mass organization 
than by vain and selfish personal at- 
tempts. Get into the League; talk it; 
push it; use it! 

A plan is being evolved whereby 
each state is to be given an oppor- 
tunity to share its responsibility and 
reap its rewards through the efforts 
of its workers. This program will be 
given out as soon as it is sufficiently 
perfected. Every effort will be made 
to prevent evasion. It is ardently de- 
sired that this organization be nation- 
al in its scope. A few members from 
each state will not be effective, but 
full membership from all states can 
be effective. 


It was with considerable hesitancy 
and with careful deliberation that I 
accepted the presidency of the 
League. I did not feel worthy, as I 
had done so little toward its pro- 
motion. I considered whether I would 
be a detriment or a benefit. I answer- 
ed by this measure: I will do all I can 
and know how to do and will ask the 
assistance of the noble, unselfish 
personnel of the béekeeping industry 
for the rest. I wish personally to 
thank those at the Minneapolis meet- 
ing instrumental in my selection and 
to ask your hearty support toward 
better and finer things. 





Another Reply to “Millions 
of Honey at Our House” 


Raymond Bentley, Townville, Pa. 


“Mr. Doolittle usually put combs of 
honey next to the side of the hive to 
provide a lack of stores. He was one 
of the first to show that this plan 
resulted in as much brood as the 
methods of spreading or stimulation 
in vogue in his time. Some even ex- 
tracted honey from brood combs in 
order to feed it back to stimulate 
brood rearing. Brood was commonly 
spread by inserting frames of honey 
between combs of brood. It being 
reasoned that the transportation of 
this honey to the outside of the brood 
nest in correction of this disarrange- 
ment would stimulate brood rearing. 


“Doolittle repeatedly tested his 
‘rich’ in honey plan, as he called it, 
against spreading the brood and 
stimulative feeding and found as 
much or more brood reared in his 
hives rich in stores as in those stim- 
ulated by the more laborious and ex- 
pensive methods. 

“The test of time has shown Mr. 
Doolittle to be right as evidenced now 
by the use of large hives, food cham- 
bers, double hive bodies and so on to 
assure an abundance of stores.” 
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Now That Winter 
ls Over--What 


of It? 


By G. H. Cale, 


Illinois. 


Turn to March, 1933, page 88, and 
see this same apiary in summer 
dress. Doesn’t each winter tell us 
something new about what protec- 
tion really means? 


M. G. Eldred’s apiary in winter overcoats, both snow and cover. (Ontarioville, Illinois.) 


HE picture on this page looks as 

though it should have been 
taken in January somewhere in New 
York state. It couldn’t have been 
taken in Illinois during the winter of 
1934, at least not until about Feb- 
ruary 28. We’ve had winter weather 
from then up until this writing, March 
12. Real snow; cold. All the winter 
before that was, as Professor Munro 
says in commenting about it in a 
recent letter, “Just fall and spring 
in North Dakota.” 

But it was taken in [Illinois in 
1933 by M. G. Eldred of Ontarioville. 
Readers will remember Mr. Eldred 
for his wonderful article in the March 
number last year, “Let the Machine 
Do Your Work.” The apiary picture 
is the same as that used at the head 
of the article last March, one showing 
the apiary in summer time and one 
in winter, with the packing on. So 
please consider these pictures just 
by way of bringing out the subject 
suggested by the title “Now that Win- 
ter is Over, What of it?” 

Ever since reading the series of 
articles by Corkins in which he in- 
cludes some experiments that bees in 
winter, although they cluster, suffer 
little from cold and much from short- 
age of stores because of the exhaus- 
tion of stores within the cluster, I 
have. been wondering if we are not 
at the place where we will have to 
revamp our notion of the best way to 
winter bees. 

The practice of outdoor wintering 
is moving farther north every year. 
H. J. W. Lipsett in Alberta, in an 
article published February, 1933 chal- 
lenges our notion of what bees need 
in winter when the temperature is 
low; and, when it gets to forty-five 
degrees below zero, most of us have 
little idea just how cold that is. He 
reports that the top entrance with him 
takes the place of a cellar and he 
brings up the question that perhaps 
“it will simplify wintering for cold 
country beekeepers.” 

When we go down as far south as 
Nebraska and talk about wintering, 
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I am reminded of a meeting of bee- 
keepers reported by George Watt of 
Kearney Apiaries, Kearney, Nebraska. 
An old fellow was there who listened 





| 


Eldred’s patented winter overcoat. 


to the usual instructions about how 
to pack bees for winter for proper 
protection and so on and then said: 


“T have listened to the remarks with 
much interest and now I want to tell 
how I winter bees. I go to the hive 
about the time of frost, take off the 
inner cover, turn it around and set 
it back on the hive again. That is the 
way I protect my bees and they win- 
ter well for me.” What did he do? 
He supplied upward ventilation. 

In a latitude equal to that of Ne- 
braska and Illinois we have come to 
think that tar paper wrapped around 
a hive without any other packing be- 
tween the wood and the paper, with 
a good sheltered location where win- 
ter sun has a chance to warm thor- 
oughly, is as much protection as is 
ever needed. I’ll have to confess that 
a number of our apiaries, well pro- 
tected by nature, have for a number 
of years had no other protection 
whatever. 

In Iowa the method of packing with 
tar paper is followed, except in the 
colder parts of the state. The paper 
is tacked lightly at the bottom of the 
hives, made to bag out, and filled with 
some loose packing material, then 
wrapped around the hives with a top 
covering tied on much like a bundle. 
Entrances, of course, are provided. 


Edred home. 
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This has almost become a standard 
method in that state and seems to be 
a cheap easy way to winter. Bees so 
packed, inasunnylocation, with abun- 
dance of stores, will stand almost any 
Iowa winter. 


George Seastream, on his way to 
Florida, at the Illinois meeting in 
November, told me of his trials of 
wintering with the top entrance in 
North Dakota, He is now so satisfied 
that he leaves the bees outdoors and 
goes off to the Sunny Southland with 
his pleasant wife for the winter. 


In the September, 1931 issue, C. 
S. Engle reports experience in winter- 
ing bees outdoors in North Dakota. 
He packs in tar paper and straw. He 
reports at least two thousand colonies 
packed for winter outdoors in the 
Red River Valley in the fall of 1930. 
However, he says it is absolutely 
necessary that packed bees be shel- 
tered by a good windbreak and that 
all colonies be strong and well sup- 
plied with good stores. 


In the December, 1931 issue, our 
Field Editor, Frank C. Pellett, says: 
“Much of experimental work in win- 
tering has overlooked a fundamental 
factor. Bees very rarely die from 
cold. They are killed by an accumula- 
tion of feces when confined for long 
periods, or they die from starvation 
when food within their reach is ex- 
hausted. It often happens they will 
consume all the stores in the combs 
on which they are clustered when it 
is too cold to move over to the next 
ones and so perish from starvation 
with abundant stores but a few inches 
from the cluster. 


“The tar paper cover warms the 
hive quickly when the sun shines. 
Hives with such wrapping often get 
warm enough to permit the bees to 
readjust their position when heavy 
packed colonies are unable to do so. 
For the Middle West this kind of 
packing serves very well. Probably 
in regions too cold for such protec- 
tion, bees winter better in the cellar.” 

The importance of stores is well 
expressed by the report in 1929 by 
R. G. Richmond, of Colorado, of a 
survey in that state which showed 
Colorado beekeepers lost over one 
thousand colonies of bees in the win- 
ter of 1928 from starvation. 

Mr. Eldred’s picture of a hive cover 
for wintering bees on a summer stand 
is interesting. He has patented this 
device. A snow fence in the back- 
ground was a means of covering hives 
with snow six feet deep in the winter 
of 1933. “Keeping the bees very 
comfortable,” he says, “while we had 
temperatures as low as 25 degrees 
below zero.” Writing in March in the 
same year, he says: “The snow is off 
now. I know for a certainty that 
spring is here again as I got my first 
sting last Sunday and, oh boy, did I 
feel good! Right over my left eye and 
not a sign of swelling!” 
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Syrup 69c -- Honey 29c-- 
S’Matter? 


Mr. H. Sutcliff, of Anaconda, Mon- 
tana sent us a clipping from the 
Anaconda paper carrying an adver- 
tisement from the Safe Way and 
Piggly Wiggly stores of that town 
with a leader from January 8th to 
13th on honey, 29c for a five pound 
pail. In the same ad syrup (cane and 
maple mixture) was offered in five- 
pound cans at 69c. Another clipping 
is attached from presumably the same 
paper for another market listing pure 
Montana honey in five-pound cans at 
55c a can and a half-gallon of cane 
and maple syrup at 79c. 


Good gosh! Syrup worth more than 
honey? Those prices are not justified. 
Take the low price offered by the 
Piggly Wiggly of 29c. If the store 
operates on as low a margin as 15% 
with this leader, that takes off just 
a little over 4c for the store on the 
29c item, leaving a net of about 25c 
to the beekeeper. If the can and the 
label cost a nickel, presumably a low 
figure, that reduces the net to 20c on 
the honey itself for five pounds or 
about 4c a pound. In the inter-moun- 
tain territory in which Wyoming is 
located the government market news 


Some prefer to unite or otherwise 
dispose of all the weak colonies in 
the apiary, early in spring. What if 
the queen is still prolific? Why not 
keep these colonies going, give them 
an addition of a pound or two of 
young bees when convenient, then 
unite them later, if they prove to be 
unprofitable? 

We often remove some of the 
combs from a small colony, as this 


letter for January 2 reports car lots 
of white honey moving at prices rang- 
ing from 5c per pound to 4%c per 
pound, 

Now what in the world is the sense 
of a beekeeper anywhere selling his 
honey to chains or independent gro- 
cery trade for 4c a pound net, putting 
it up in five-pound pails, putting on 
the labels, delivering it to destination 
when he can sell the same honey in 
car lots or ton lots for prices of. 5c 
and 4%c per pound? It looks like 
unmitigated nonsense. No wonder the 
beekeepers are often spoken of as 
““Dumb-bells’’! 


New England, Look Out! 


February 8.—Bees in this part of 
the state went into winter quarters 
short of stores. The temperature has 
not risen to thirty-two degrees above 
zero for twelve days. It has been near 
zero every night of that period. The 
thermometer touched twenty below 
zero December 29. As you know, this 
weather is most exceptional for us, 
and I expect a heavy winter loss of 
bees. Also I expect an increased de- 
mand from fruit growers about May 
first. Charles N. Ellis, 

Massachusetts. 








picture shows, and confine the colony 
to one side of the hive, by means of 
a wide division board. Cloths or sacks 
placed in the empty space will help 
to conserve heat for brood. Unite all 
that show they will be of no use in 
honey gathering, or otherwise dispose 
of them, just before the honeyflow. 
You will often be surprised at the 
colonies you will get by a little pet- 
ting. 
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Relation of Bees to Fire Blight 


By Harvey E. Thomas* 
and George H. Vansell! 


NTEREST in the relation of honey- 
bees to fire blight of pear and 
apple has been revived in recent years 
for two principal reasons. First, the 
work in several states has cast doubt 
on the importance hitherto attached 
to insects in the dissemination of the 
blight organism; second, there has 
been a marked increase in the system- 
atic use of bees for pollination in 
orchards. 


There is no evidence that bees play 
any part in the transfer of the blight 
germ from the hold over cankers to 
the blossoms although certain insects, 
notably flies and ants, in common 
with rain may perform this function. 
It has usually been agreed, however, 
since the pioneer work of Waite that 
the blossom-visiting insects including 
bees carry the blight germ from blos- 
som to blossom. Investigators in 
several states including California 
have been able to obtain the 
organism from naturally contami- 
nated bees or honey but only 
at or near the blossom time of sus- 
ceptible plants.{ It has been shown 


that the organism will remain alive 
for several weeks in honey or on the 
surface gf the comb when these are 
not exposed to the bees. There re- 
mains, however, the particular ques- 
tion whether the germ may remain 
in the hive long enough to be trans- 
ferred from one locality to another. 


It is desired to call to the attention 
of pear growers several experiments 
bearing directly on the problems sug- 
gested above. 


Pierstorff and Lamb, working in 
Ohio in 1932, found that when a bee- 
hive was placed in a cheesecloth cage 
with a blossoming apple tree, the bees 
were capable of spreading the blight 
germs from blossom to blossom pro- 
vided the germs were first introduced 
into a few blossoms by the investi- 
gators. When the hive was contami- 
nated artificially (by pouring a liquid 
culture of the organism over the bees, 
comb, etc.) and then introduced into 
a cage with an uninoculated tree, no 
blight resulted. 


*Division of Plant Pathology, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


tPacific States Bee Culture Field Laboratory, 
Davis, California. 


tThe report of Rosen that the fire blight 
bacteria may live the year round in the 
beehive has not been substantiated by the 
work of other investigators nor by his 
own later experiments. 
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Parker working at Ithaca, New 
York, in 1931 carried out an experi- 
ment essentially similar to those 
described below for California. His 
results agree with those of Pierstorff 
and Lamb and those of the writers. 


In 1932 the writers enclosed three 
small pear trees in cheesecloth tents 
at Courtland, California, and an ad- 
ditional tree at Berkeley. One tree at 
Courtland was left undisturbed 
through the experiment and remained 
free from blight. A bouquet of pear 
blossoms was inoculated with blight 
germs and placed beneath the second 
tree together with a “nucleus” (a 
small hive) of honeybees. Eventually 
eleven of the ninety-four blossom 
clusters on this tree became blighted. 
After remaining four days beneath 
the second tree, the bees were moved 
to the third tree and after three more 
days to the fourth tree at Berkeley. 
No blight developed on the third and 
fourth trees. - 


In 1933, five young pear trees were 
caged at Davis, California. Again one 
of these trees was left as a control 
and no blight appeared on it. Bees 
and inoculated blossoms were enclos- 
ed with two of the remaining trees 
at the same time. On these trees, 
respectively, 7 of 114 and 68 of 178 
blossom clusters became blighted. 
After five days confinement with 
these trees the two lots of bees were 
transferred to the remaining two 
caged trees. As in 1932, these last 
trees developed no trace of blight. 

It is desirable to conduct further 
experiments on these problems par- 
ticularly in years which are especially 
favorable for the development of 
blight. There is, however, a striking 
agreement in these four sets of ex- 
periments indicating (1) that bees in 
common with other insects may carry 
the blight germ from one blossom to 
another; (2) that the beehive does 
not become a reservoir for fire blight 
bacteria. 

For further study of references 
mentioned, see the following: 

H. A. Gossard and R. C. Walton, 
“Dissemination of Fire Blight,” Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bul- 
letin 357. 1922. 

K. G, Parker, “The Fire Blight 
Disease.” A paper in manuscript. 

A. L. Pierstorff and Howard Lamb, 
“Dissemination of Fire Blight Bac- 


teria by Honeybees,’”’ Phytopath. 23: 
27. 1933. 

H. R. Rosen, “Further Studies on 
the Overwintering and Dissemination 
of the Fire Blight Pathogen,” Arkan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin 283. 1933. 

M. B. Waite, “The Relation of Bees 
to the Orchard,” National Beekeep- 
ers’ Association Proceedings 32:70- 
73. 1901. 





Experiences of a Beekeeper 


By H. J. Minall, 
Saskatchewan. 


FTER one of the most peculiar 

seasons we have experienced 
here, on October 27 the bees were 
put in the cellar—about two weeks 
earlier than the preceeding year. The 
snow came on October 20 and has 
never completely left us, so that leav- 
ing. the bees out as late as usual was 
out of the question. Up to this time 
I have not lost a colony in the cellar, 
whereas at this time last year at least 
a.third of them were dead, due mostly 
to an unfavorable season and poor 
stores. 

I had to buy fifty-five packages for 
replacement in the spring. These 
packages came in two consignments. 
One arrived May 3 and the other 
June 1. Strange to say, the shipment 
which arrived June 1 made more sur- 
plus than the packages received May 
3. Also, some of the queens in the 
earlier shipment gave out and had to 
be replaced, whereas in the latter 
consignment not one queen was lost 
or was superseded. 

In some of last spring’s packages 
there were quite a few drones. It 
happened that a wintered-over colo- 
ny was raising queen-cells and, as 
the weather was fine at the time, I 
was able to raise a few early queens 
long before we would have had drones 
here to mate with them. 

The dry season did not give us a 
very high surplus, although it was 
quite satisfactory—just a little short 
of a one hundred pound average. 
During part of July it was so hot 
here (105° in the shade) that the 
bees just hung out of the hives in 
clusters. It seemed there was nothing 
in the flowers for them, but when it 
cooled off, they made up for lost time. 

This past season the quality of the 
extracted honey was very fine. Also, 
we produced some of the best sections 
we ever had; and when these were 
wrapped in cellophane, they were 
very attractive. I tried to produce a 
quantity of the individual size. Four 
of them occupy the same space as one 
plain four by five section. I got quite 
a lot of them filled, but selling them 
was a joke. Word got around that 
these were sample pieces of honey 
and were given out free; so I decided 
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to stay with the more profitable ex- 
tracted honey. I do like to produce 
the ordinary sections, although there 
is a very limited market here for 
them, All the honey with the excep- 
tion of a few sections was sold before 
Christmas. 

I was planning to expand this 
spring and buy more packages. How- 
ever, the price advertised—$2.45 in 
lots of ten or more—and the $1.25 
express charge which make a cost of 
$3.70 laid down here mean that we 
must take better care of our bees in 
the winter and buy less packages in 
the spring. But which-ever way it goes, 
we must stay with the bees as they 
certainly have helped us. 

A number of times lately I have 
thought that it was a lucky move for 
me when I got into the bee business; 
and now, after ten years of keeping 
bees, I cannot say what induced me 
to start. I just bought a colony and 
a bee book and started. I had no pre- 
vious experience and no one here near 
me kept bees. I shall never forget the 
day the first colony arrived. I set 
the hive down, put on the new veil 
and proceeded to open the wire screen 
which was tacked over the top of the 
hive. Had there been anyone on hand 
to take over the job, I would have 
quit right then. I had never seen so 
many bees in my life before and there 
I was in the middle of them. It was 
a warm day and they flew freely as 
they had been in transit about five 
days. But I soon got used to them. 
I read Root’s “‘A.B.C.”’ and made the 
bees do all the stunts that the book 
said they would. At the end of the 
season there was no wintering prob- 
lem as I had played with them so 
much that there were hardly any bees 
left late in the fall. 

The next season I bought more and 
did fairly well. The bees had a fasci- 
nation for me from the first. I have 
never got over it and am just as 
keenly interested now as ever I was. 
It is my intention to attend the bee- 
keepers’ course given by the Provin- 
cial authorities in Regina next week, 
but this resolve will be governed by 
the weather. Unless I can go the first 
thirty miles by auto it will be neces- 
sary to leave here on Friday in order 
to go three hundred miles and be in 
Regina on Tuesday. 

I have two sections of wheat land 
and a business which used to employ 
several persons, but it seems like a 
joke to say that for the last few years 
the best part of our net income has 
been derived from my hobby—a few 
hives of bees in the back yard here 
in town. When everything else stop- 
ped and there was no money 
around, we could trade honey for 
almost anything we needed. We will 
never forget what the bees have done 
for us during these tough times. I 
have just read the statement by C. 
P. Dadant in the Journal. I quite 
intend to follow his advice and “Stay 
with the bees.” 
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One Way to Finance 
the American Honey 
Institute 


By Henry Perkins, 
Senior Apiary Inspector, 
Los Angeles County, California. 


HAVE been asked to write an 

article explaining how Mr. Krebs, 
state inspector, with the cooperation 
of sixteen California beekeepers and 
and inspector or two managed to raise 
$128.40 for the 1933 contribution to 
the Institute. It was not such a trick 
and the truth is the Institute is almost 
entitled to an explanation why such 
a large state and one alleged to be the 
leading honey producing state in the 
Union contributed such a small sum. 
We certainly hope to do better next 
year and I see no reason why all of 
the honey producing states of the 
country cannot do as well. The plan 
we worked on in Los Angeles County 
was briefly as follows. 

I solicited two or more cartons of 
bottled honey from the producers 
on the proposition that the honey 
would be exhibited at the two major 
fairs—Sacramento and Pomona. In 
the event that the honey won a prize 
the understanding was that the prize 
money itself or both were to be con- 
tributed to the Honey Institute fund. 
If a contributor chose, he could 
donate the honey irrespective of win- 
nings, while on the other hand, he 
could donate either the prize money 
or the honey. The honey so contrib- 
uted won many of the major prizes at 
both fairs. I then either returned the 
honey to the producers and collected 
the prize money or, if so stipulated, 
the honey was kept and turned over 
to Mr. Krebs to be sold to the highest 
bidder, The proceeds of the honey 
plus prize money contributed came to 
the $128.40 above mentioned. That’s 
about all there was to it. There was 
no chance for any one to win anything 
and keep it but no one was called 
upon for a direct cash contribution. 
We simply kept the winnings. I being 
the inspector, did the soliciting and 
collecting and under the direction of 








Inspector Henry Perkins 


Mr. George Adamson of Pomona, as- 
sisted in setting up the exhibits. 
Everyone seemed to be satisfied in the 
end and all hands seemed to get quite 
a kick out of the combined results. 

I believe the plan as above outlined 
should be easily workable in many 
states. I am told that there are about 
fifty major fairs held in the United 
States and about twice as many of 
minor importance. Honey makes a 
flashy exhibit and all fair people are 
glad to include it in their premium 
list if given reasonable assurance 
that a satisfactory display will be 
forthcoming. Of course, like all group 
efforts, it requires the special atten- 
tion of one or more people. Collecting 
the honey is not nearly as big a job 
as disposing of it for cash. Therefore, 
it is preferable to give the respective 
exhibitors back their honey and keep 
the prize money if possible. In our 
case Mr. Krebs did a wonderful job 
of salesmanship. 

My experience with honey exhibits 
at county fairs has taught me a few 
things that may be of value to others 
who contemplate undertaking that 
kind of advertising. First of all, it is 
true that a considerable percentage 
of fair visitors are seriously inter- 
ested in the dietetic value of honey. 
This is shown by the large number of 
inquiries received at the booth. Al- 
most every conversation in the end 
develops two questions on the part 
of the inquirer: “Where can I get 
recipes for using honey?” and 
“Where can I buy honey like you 
have here?” Unless you are prepared 
to answer these two questions in a 
direct way and in a manner that will 
not place too great a burden on the 
inquirer, the real commercial value 
of the exhibit is largely lost. To meet 
this need we have been in the habit 
of giving away a large number of 
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honey recipes to interested inquirers. 
The type of recipe leaflets given out 
is very important. The leaflets should 
not contain too large a number of 
recipes but they should include the 
entire range of household cookery— 
bread, cakes, pies, doughnuts, pickles, 
dressings, salads, candies, etc. About 
thirty recipes is the proper number. 
They should: be well tested and re- 
liable and above all, workable in the 
hands of the average housekeeper. 
It is worse than useless to place 
matter of this kind in people’s hands 
unless you are reasonably sure that 
they will be able to realize satisfac- 
tory results from it. Many recipes are 
good only if placed in the hands of 
experts. Others seem to call for sev- 
eral failures before the user meets 
with success. Such recipes should be 
labeled “Difficult” or else not used at 
all, 


In my judgment it is a mistake to 
insist on recipes which in every case 
eliminate sugar entirely as a sweet- 
ening ingredient. Actual experience 
proves that the addition of honey im- 
proves the finished product in many 
cases, while the total elimination of 
sugar ruins it. To be sure, some types 
of bakery goods may be sweetened 
entirely with honey but in the case 
of candies it is rather difficult to 
avoid using a liberal percentage of 
sugar. The idea we should have in 
mind is to induce people to add hon- 
ey to their diet and not necessarily 
eliminate all other sweets. We can 
afford to be satisfied with that objec- 
tive. So much for recipes. 


The next question: “Where can I 
buy honey like you have here?” This 
must be answered in a way that does 
not exert the memory of the inquirer. 
To meet this demand we plan on us- 
ing the last page of the recipe leaflet 
for the names and addresses of re- 
liable bottlers who are located in the 
towns within a radius of fifty miles 
from the fair grounds and who agree 
to share the cost of printing. 


I believe this is a very workable 
plan and one we intend to follow the 
coming season. The selection of the 
recipes is a very important matter, 
as already emphasized, and we are 
relying almost wholly on the Honey 
Institute for guidance in making the 
selection. The leaflets should not cost 
more than a penny each for printing 
and should not be given out promis- 
cuously. Wait until your inquirer 
shows a serious interest. In handing 
out the leaflet stress the value and 
reliability of the information it con- 
tains. 


It may be well for me to say some- 
thing about the tricks of setting up a 
honey exhibit in a way that will give 
it the greatest drawing power. To be- 
gin with, the bulk of the exhibit 
should be in glass and arranged in 
such a way that it can be illuminated 
from behind with electric lights. The 
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pyramid or cone designs are the 
simplest methods of setting up this 
kind of a display. When the circular 
design is used concentric rings made 
from ordinary wallboard may be used 
to go between the respective circles 
of jars, starting with the larger ring 
for the bottom and receding toward 
the top. In this way a hundred or 
more jars of honey may be set up in 
a cone shaped body and illuminated 
from within. Flowers or potted shrubs 
lend to the attractiveness of the ex- 
hibit. Cellophane wrappings for the 
jars are also good. Plenty of colored 
paper, such as may be obtained at 
the ten cent stores, may be worked 
into attractive designs and used on 
shelving,etc. Do not overlook the ob- 


servatory hive of bees. Bees always 
attract and focus the interest of 
almost everyone. 

All beekeepers’ organizations should 
have an exhibit committee to plan 
and carry out fair exhibits. Such com- 
mittees may have considerable influ- 
ence with local fair people in arrang- 
ing the prize list for honey exhibitors. 
Where several counties are expected 
to exhibit it is desirable to have group 
or county club prizes as well as in- 
dividual exhibit prizes and specimen 
exhibit prizes. Those who ‘are inter- 
ested in additional information along 
this line should write after June first 
to the Los Angles County Fair, Po- 
mona, California for a copy of their 
1934 premium book. 





How to Lower the Cost of Production 


By J. H. Sturdevant, 
Nebraska. 


E are often advised to build up 

strong colonies during midsum- 
mer for the next year’s crop, but 
seldom do we read advice about other 
efforts in preparation which are of 
equal importance, many of which 
should be made from one to even two 
years before the time of the antici- 
pated honeyfiow. 

It is well known that one para- 
mount issue in beekeeping is always 
being on the alert to detect and get 
rid of American foulbrood and to 
keep our bee yards free from its 
ravages. 

The next in importance should be 
to keep on hand constantly a suffi- 
cient number of hives and hive parts 
in readiness for the bees, as they 
may be needed. This should include 
the drawing of combs from full 
sheets of foundation, which can be 
best accomplished during a strong 
honeyflow above a strong colony of 
bees with a young queen. 

It is necessary, therefore, to make 
preparation during the earlier part of 
the preceding year and to permit the 
bees to work on the foundation dur- 
ing the honeyflow of that year. 

During winter, all extra rims and 
other free hive parts should be over- 
hauled, nailed and painted, and new 
parts made up. Frames should be 
nailed and wired, and if a suitable 
place for storage is at hand the foun- 
dation may also be set up ready for 
use when needed on the hives. If 
the beekeeper is running for comb 
honey, his supers and sections may be 
prepared for use. 

‘ Spring Management 

As early as the season will permit, 
about the third week in March in cen- 
tral Nebraska, brood rearing will 
have started sufficiently so that the 
beekeeper may detect queenright 
colonies without searching for the 


queen. At this time every colony 
should be gone over in hunt of the 
queenless colonies, for the removal 
of crooked drone-combs, and to de- 
termine whether or not the colony 
has enough food to carry them 
through to the honeyflow and to keep 
a constant lookout for the appearance 
of American foulbrood. 

All queenless colonies should be 
united with queenright colonies or 
requeened. Weak colonies should be 
reinforced with package bees or 
united with other colonies. All crook- 
ed and drone-combs which are avail- 
able should be removed and replaced 
with full sheets of foundation, or 
preferably with drawn combs filled 
with honey. Also the required feed- 
ing should be started and continued 
during the season before the honey- 
flow. 

It is now admitted that it pays to 
give a slow feed all the way through 
the early brood rearing season when 
the honeyflow is not coming in. The 
alert beekeeper will find means of 
taking care of the heavy crop of 
young bees which results, and he will 
be better prepared for the flow. of 
nectar which comes. 


Making Transfers 


One of the important steps of 
spring management is that of making 
transfers of colonies from undesir- 
able quarters into modern hives with 
movable frames, and full sets of 
wired drawn comb well filled with 
honey, if possible. There are a score 
of methods of making these transfers, 
but there are a number of points to 
be considered. 

One method is to shake the bees 
directly from your old combs into 
their new quarters. Another plan is 
to “super the bees up” and off the 
old gum hive or what-not by decoy- 
ing the queen up from the old brood 
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nest into a brood nest with open 
brood added above. 

A queenless colony is placed above 
the colony to be transferred and is 
left there until the queen from below 
is found to have established a brood 
nest above. Then a queen excluder 
or honey board with excluder over 
the hole is placed between the upper 
and lower brood nests to give suffi- 
cient opening at the top to permit 
free flight of bees from above. 

The brood in the old hive next will 
continue to emerge and the bees will 
enter the upper brood hive with 
queen. The lower body will be en- 
tirely devoid of honey, especially if 
the transfer has been made before 
the honeyfiow is started. If the trans- 
fer is attempted during a honeyfiow, 
it is sometimes better to examine the 
bottom body for queen-cells about 
ten days after the transfer has been 
made, ’ 

However, if a young queen has 
emerged and mated below, the old 
queen may be removed above and 
the young one then allowed to oc- 
cupy the hive until she establishes 
herself in the top hive, when she may 
be shut off from below, as already 
described. 


Feeding for Increase 


This is best accomplished by the 
use of an inverted honey pail so ar- 
ranged as to give a slow flow of food 
to the bees. A sugar syrup made of 
half sugar and half water is better 
than honey, which reduces the danger 
because of disease. 

Avoid different sizes and style of 
hives. 

Whenever possible, it is much bet- 
ter to use only one size of hive and 
one size of frame throughout the en- 
tire bee yard. A multiplicity of sizes 
and width of hives, supers and frames 
leads to much confusion when hand- 
ling the hives. 


How to Examine for Disease 


Examining bees in boxes, gums, 
buildings, or crosscomb brood nests 
may be made by breaking into the 
nest from below and tearing out one 
or more of the brood combs from the 
center. At certain times of the year 
American foulbrood is not always 
easily detected, and if one is not sure 
of what he sees, a piece of the comb 
should be sent to the state apiarist 
or to the Bureau of Entomology at 
Washington, D. C. When a number 
of colonies are to be inspected and 
there is no local inspector convenient, 
it is best to prepare a piece of the 
comb, pack securely and number for 
identification, and to number the 
brood nest from which the sample 
was taken, and make as many pack- 
ages as there are brood nests in- 
spected. Then pack all of the sam- 
ples together and send them as ad- 
vised above. 

It is not safe to move any strange 
colony or any very old or used hive 
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into your yards until thorough in- 
spection has been made. A single 
colony may spread disease through 
the entire yard. 

It is a violation of the laws of Ne- 
braska as well as many other states 
to move bees from one farm to an- 
other without first having had the 
bees inspected by an authorized in- 
spector and obtaining a license from 
the state inspector to move the bees. 
A violation of the law calls for a 
fine of not more than $100 or thirty 
days in jail. 

If bees are found to be diseased 


. with American foulbrood, they should 


be immediately treated or burned. 
At present prices of bees in old 
equipment, it is often much more 
economical and always much safer to 
gas the bees, then place the hive, 
bees, honey and everything in a pit 
four feet deep, cover with kerosene 
and burn. Then the pit should be 
filled in to keep any other bees from 
gathering up the waste material. 





New Way to Treat 
Foulbrood 


By W. E. Stepp, 
Kansas. 


This method has been reported 
by several others who also claim 
success for it. We have not tried 
it but it certainly looks workable. 


In the issue of February, 1933, you 
published Elmer G. Carr’s method for 
getting bees from a diseased hive. 
That article, together with others I 
had seen in the bee journals on how 
to chase bees from supers with car- 
bolic acid, gave me the idea for what 
I think is an improvement in the 
treatment of American foulbrood. 


The best time to work is some hour 
between ten o’clock and three o’clock 
on a day when there is a good honey- 
flow. Work quietly so as not to dis- 
turb the bees. Once they fill them- 
selves with honey the virtue of the 
method is gone. Use two smokers, 
one filled with planer shavings and 
the other containing a sponge satu- 
rated with a carbolic acid solution— 
four ounces of carbolic acid and one 
ounce of water. When ready to begin, 
give a few puffs of the acid at the 
entrance; then slide the inner cover 
four inches forward and blow the 


Difficulties of Language 


Whether you’re French or not, we 
must tell you of a bit of a scolding 
from Mr, Denis of Red Stick Apiaries 
for the phrase “‘Le Salut de la Saison” 
in his advertisement in February. 
According to his letter, this phrase 
makes him the “salvation of the sea- 
son.” The word “souhaits’” (best 
wishes) should have been used in- 
stead of “salut.”” Excuse us, friend 
Denis. 

And then who knows, his bees may 
be the salvation of considerable hon- 
ey in the north country at that! 








This is the picture from the Carr article. 
Stepp says the same method, with carbolic 
acid, will transfer diseased bees. 


acid fumes in that opening. Smoke 
the bees a few times and drum on the 
sides of the hive. The bees will pour 
from beneath the inner cover directly 
onto the top of the clean frames in 
the new hive which has been placed 
open and directly adjacent, accord- 
ing to Mr. Carr’s plan. By using the 
acid fumes the possibility of the bees 
gorging themselves is_ eliminated. 
They do not stop to drink as they do 
when only smoke is applied. 

After the bees are out, I spread a 
cloth sprinkled with the solution over 
the diseased hive. Since bees do not 
like the odor of carbolic acid, no 
robbers will come around. I then take 
the diseased hive some distance away 
where I can burn the frames and 
scorch the inside of the hive body. 

I have tried this method on six of 
my infected colonies. I have watched 
them all closely and have never since 
seen any indication of the reappear- 
ance of the disease. 
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Dividing the Brood in the Spring 


By G. H. Cale, ° 


Illinois. 


N “All Around the Bee Yard’ in 
January we commented on a plan 
of storing full supers over winter and 
returning them in the spring to the 
bees, placing a super for each colony 
above an escape board with the hole 
open. Mr. Garfield of Washington did 
not find that it worked, so we sug- 
gested another plan to use by putting 
a super of honey underneath the 
colony on the bottom board below the 
brood nest in spring when using the 
shallow super with either the Modified 
Dadant or the ten-frame hive. 

This drew the interest of George 
Harrison of Bluemont, Virginia, who 
truthfully says that one of the short- 
comings of the large hive is the diffi- 
culty with which it is provided with 
stores for winter in extracted honey 
production. Many beekeepers using 
the large hive have adopted the plan 
of leaving a full super of honey with 
each colony so that they will not have 
the bother of feeding to make up for 
possible shortage of stores in the hive 
itself during the winter period. 


In our plan of giving a stimulative 
super of honey underneath the hive 

















Overwintered colony with brood in super 
left for food chamber. 


in the spring at a time when the colo- 
nies are beginning to be low on stores, 
we frequently move these overwinter- 
ing supers of honey from the top of 
the hive to the bottom board under- 
neath the hive. 

Now Mr. Harrison doubts the ad- 
visability of shifting the top super 
this way unless it is done after the 
weather is settled and a compact 
cluster of bees is no longer necessary 
for breeding purposes. He shows two 
pictures like those here to illustrate 
what may happen to the brood. It 
may become divided as in the second 
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illustration and so subjected to the 
influence of unfavorable weather, and 
much of the brood may be lost. 


‘Where the super is left alone, you 
have a compact brood nest steadily 
expanding under the influence of a 
good queen and a good cluster. The 
day you make the shift may be beau- 
tiful but it may be followed by nights 
with a hint of frost which will remain 
for a week or ten days. Then if the 
brood has been divided as in No, 2 
if it is not actually lost, the cluster 
itself is broken in two resulting in a 
serious handicap to the bees and re- 
tarding the development of the colo- 
ny. 

“Many beekeepers seem to be in 
favor of juggling the brood to get 
more brood or to retard swarming. 
Of late years I have been opposed to 
this. I seldom disturb the brood nest 
even in operating a two-story hive. 
I simply put the queen down and in- 
sert an excluder between the upper 
and lower chamber, The bees may 
start cells in the upper body but I 
don’t take the trouble to kill them. 
The bees can do it more economically 
than I can or if the queens do emerge, 
the bees will tend to them at that 
time. Of course they have to be kill- 
ed if I am trying to break up swarm- 
ing below.” 

Mr. Harrison’s comments are well 
taken. The plan we usually follow is 
to set aside a super in the fall for 
spring feeding whenever the colony 
has thirty pounds or more of stores. 
These supers are returned, one to 
each hive in the spring, either above 
the escape board with the escape hole 
open from where the bees carry the 
honey down to the brood nest to re- 
plenish stores as they need it and 
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Too early dividing results in a split brood 
nest. Cold weather may bring loss. 


stimulate egg laying; or below the 
colony, as described, with the same 
results. 


Colonies having less than thirty 
pounds in the fall are left with a full 
super on top of each hive. Mr. Harri- 
son disapproves of the idea of mov- 
ing these supers down in the spring 
because of the disturbance to brood 
and bees; and in a location where the 
change of the super is followed by 
inclement weather, it is a doubtful 
practice. 





Package Bee Shippers Are 
Staunch Supporters of 
American Honey Institute 


As a class, southern package bee 
shippers are almost unanimous in 
supporting the American Honey In- 
stitute. Led by their active and effi- 
cient State Inspector, Thos. Atchison, 
the Alabama contingent has already 
pledged nearly $200.00 for 1934. 
Shippers in other states, although not 
so well organized, are coming through 
with fine support. These shippers and 
queen breeders realize that the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute is creating a de- 
mand for honey and this in turn 
creates a demand for bees and 
queens. 


The honey producer himself enjoys 
the greatest benefit from the work of 
the Institute as it means a sale for 
the article that he produces. The ex- 
ample of the package bee shippers 
should be followed by every producer 
of honey. 

The American Honey Institute has 
led our industry through the depres- 
sion and with proper support will 
greatly enhance the value of our 
product in the future. 


New York Leads in 
Honey Production 


New York state is first in the 
United States in honey production, 
according to Professor Rea of Cor- 
nell. He estimates the annual pro- 
duction in New York at about ten 
million pounds with an income of 
$1,000,000 for 20,000 beekeepers. 

In the fruit growing regions of the 
Great Lakes, Lake Champlain Valley, 
and the Hudson Valley bees are kept 
chiefly for cross-pollination ‘of blos- 
soms, In the area of limestone or the 
clover region along the St. Lawrence 
Valley south of the Great Lakes and 
eastward along the Mohawk, beekeep- 
ing aims for maximum colony 
strength at the beginning of clover 
bloom. Only in small sections in the 
south tier of counties, according to 
Rea, is clover important as a honey 
plant. 
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HROUGH the courtesy of the 

“Sporting Goods Dealer’ from 
which we quote, we show a picture 
of the new Hagen “Honey Center” 
golf ball introduced by the L. A. 
Young Golf Company of Detroit, 
manufacturers of Walter Hagen golf 
equipment, ; 


E. E. Chapman, vice-president of 
the company, says in the “Sporting 
Goods Dealer’’: 

“The new Hagen ‘Honey Center’ 
has a center composed entirely of 
pure honey. This development came 
about only after years of experiment 
and research for the most desirable 
fluid for the purpose. 

“Honey was finally selected be- 
cause it is of such high specific grav- 
ity that no weighting element has to 
be used to bring the ball to the proper 
total weight. Honey is also one of 
the liveliest and most elastic of fluids. 
It retains this elasticity indefinitely. 
Honey is virtually unaffected by time 
or temperature. 

“By dispensing with the use of a 
weighting element in the center, we 
produce a ball with perfect balance 
under all playing conditions. There 
is no weight to shift or settle or other- 
wise move out of its original position. 
Non-evaporation of the honey gives 
a ball that will perform consistently 
and uniformly. 

“The honey is contained in a round 
stout rubber sac and is forced in 
under tremendous pressure, giving 
what we call an expanded center. The 
rubber winding around it is put on 
under tension also. Consequently, 
there is pressure exerted both ways— 
by the center on its winding and by 
the winding on the center. This pro- 
vides a perfect compression which 
means you get every last yard possible 
out of your shot. 

“To sum it all up, I can say the 
new Hagen Honey Center golf ball 
is ‘a honey’ and we are confidently 
expecting it to be one of the largest 
sellers this year.” 
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A Hole in One 
With the New Hagen 
“Honey Center” Ball 


ot 


Displayed this year at the Sporting 
Goods exhibit show in Chicago, this 
ball brought out much talk and com- 
ment, The most frequently reiterated 
question was “Does the Hagen act- 
ually have a honey center?” To this 
the manufacturers replied, “The cen- 
ter is composed of pure honey for 
very excellent reasons and we admit, 
too, that from an advertising stand- 


point, the name ‘Honey Center’ is a 
lulu.” 

A letter from Mr. E. LeRoy Pelle- 
tier, Jr., Advertising Manager of the 
L. A. Young Golf Company sends us 
a copy of a little booklet just got out 
with the title “Bees Buzz into Big 
Business.”’ I imagine any beekeeper 
interested may get one by addressing 
Mr. LeRoy in care of the L. A. Young 
Golf Company of Detroit, Michigan. 
It is an interesting booklet built 
around the new construction showing 
pictures of the honey and the honey- 
bee and the way the ball is made. 
It is written entirely in Bee English 
and is well illustrated in black and 
yellow. 

So far the best honeys for golf 
ball centers seem to be the slow gran- 
ulators like tupelo, sage and buck- 
wheat. 


Pertinent Query 


Rugged individualism is a very de- 
sirable trait in some things or some 
places; but at the present time I 
wonder if it would not be a wise 
move to bury this in THE LARGEST 
BEEKEEPERS’ ORGANIZATION IN 
THE WORLD. 





Harry Harberg, 
Minnesota. 








When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


TRANSFERRING 


I have a hive of bees in a ten-frame hive, 
but the combs are built every which way. I 
would like to transfer to a ten-frame hive 
with drawn combs but would prefer to let 
the bees transfer themselves. Could I not 
put the hive with drawn combs below the old 
hive? TENNESSEE. 

Answer.—Yes, you can transfer the bees 
by putting one hive below the other; but it 
is better to put the new hive on top, as heat 
always goes up. The heat from the brood 
chamber will go to the new hive and the 
queen will sooner or later ascend and begin 
to lay. 


FUMIGATING COMBS 


1. How much brimstone is required to 
fumigate twenty ten-frame hives and sixty 
ten-frame supers with all the frames? 

2. When is the best time to do it? 

8. How can one obtain the best results? 

NEBRASKA. 

Answer.—1. For the number of hives and 
supers mentioned or for even a greater 
number I would advise you to use a small 
room. Spread your hives and supers in that 
room and burn two or three pounds of brim- 
stone on some safe fire-proof stand, closing 
all outside issues until the poison has thor- 
oughly entered all parts of the hives. Just 
the amount of brimstone necessary depends 
upon how large the room is. Be sure to have 
enough. 

2. Do this as soon as convenient before 
the season opens. 


8. I can only recommend that you be 
thorough. After the poison has acted, give 
the room plenty of air. You will find the flies 
and the mice dead also. 





USING HONEY FROM HIVES WITH 
BEES DEAD 


Last fall I put my three hives of bees in 
my basement and because of my lack of ex- 
perience I let the entrances become closed. 
Most of my bees died of suffocation. I took 
out all the dead ones, but the rest all died 
too. Could those bees have died from any 
disease which would make dangerous the use 
of what honey is left in the hives for new 
bees next spring? The top bars are spotted 
with brown droppings. I am sending you a 
sample. MICHIGAN. 

Answer.—It is quite probable that your 
bees died from the basement being irregu- 
larly warmed and cooled off. You should put 
the bees in a cellar where the temperature 
remains at about forty to fifty degrees. Clos- 
ing the entrances is not absolutely necessary 
when the temperature is that low. The bees 
are quiet. 

There was no disease except diarrhea, 
caused by confinement and your hives will 
be safe for putting swarms in them. The 
honey also is all right unless there is foul- 
brood which you would have discovered if 
you found soft ropy brood in the cells last 
summer. My opinion is, therefore, that you 
be not afraid of the honey contained in the 
hives. A little mold does not matter. It will 
soon be evaporated by the bees. 
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» Italian or Caucasian Queens 
1-9 10-49 50-99 
$2.65 $2.55 $2.45 
$3.40 $3.30 $3.20 
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“St. Romain’s Honey Girl’ A 


GUS DITTMER Co., 
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They are Gentle, Thrifty and Hardy. Fifteen Years of Selective Breeding. 
At Minimum Prices fixed by Code—November 1 to May 31. 
(With select queen) (1 to 9) (10 to 49) (50 to 99) 
Two Pounds Bees, Comble $2.65 each $2.55 each $2.45 each 
Three Pounds Bee Comble 3.40 each 3.30 each 3.20 each 
Two Pounds Bees and 1 frame nucleus 3.15 each 3.05 each 2.95 each 
Two Pounds Bees and frames nucleus 3.65 each 3.55 each 3.45 each 
Larger Package for each additional pound of bees, add eighty (80) cents. 
Every package packed overweight to insure full net weight when they reach you. 
Select Untested Queens, 1 to 9, 85c ea.; 10 to 24, 80c ea.; 25 to 49, T5c ea.; 50 to 99, 
70c ea (Discount from prices of 50 10 for 100-249; 15° for 250 or more 
Packages or Queens.) Under Code Agreement you are guaranteed prompt service and 
safe delivery; to this we add quality, the result of fifteen years of Selective Breed- 
ing, and the advantage of fifteen years’ experience producing and shipping package 
bee and queen Order booked in advance, shipping date reserved for 20% deposit. 
Circular Free. 
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Accurately Made Bee Supplies 


for Western Canada Beekeepers 


Special Equipment Made to Order. 


Write for Free Catalogue. 


S. P. HODGSON & SONS 


NEW WESTMINSTER .. BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Why Fish Around for 


Better Bees and Queens 


From April 15th to the last of June we will be able to supply 
: you with good heavy packages of nice young three-banded Italian 
bees. Headed with queens that give satisfaction and are not likely to be superseded the 
first season. 
Every precaution taken to have them reach you on time and in nice hape 
CODE PRICES—Packages (with queens) November 1 - May 31. 
Two-Pound 1-9 2.65 10-49 2.55 50 or more: $2.45 
Three-Pound 1-9: $3.40 10-49: 33. 30 50 or more: $3.20 
Queens—November 1 - May 31. 
1-9: 85c 10-24: 80c 25-49: 75ce 50 or more: 70c 
Discounts f p f 10% for 100-249; 15% for 250 or more—Packages or Queens 
. TY 
SHAW & HOMAN + SHANNON, MISS. 
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A POLLEN SUBSTITUTE 


I have tried severa ibstitute for pollen, 
but the bee pay no attentior them. Car 
you, from your experience, te me the best 
thing to use as a ibstitute and how to feed 
it. INDI ANA. 

Answer.—-While bees are sometimes offer- 
ed rye meal ome imilar ground cereal 
as a ibstitute for pollen in pri: we 
doubt very much whether it of any value 
In localitie where there are maple and 
willow tree and where there are dandelions 
the bees usually get plenty of pollen if the 
weather i ch that tt re free to fly. If 
you want to try me i y have to do 
i place it in ope dish and leave it 
where the bees can find it. U1 they are 
very short of natural } en the will prob- 
ably pay no attentior it 

MICE—QUEEN DISAPPEARANCE 

1. In one of my hive there seem be 
an unusually large number of mutilated bee 
on the hive floor. Or the rear por of 
the bodies remain. I have 1 rae oe mice or 

nakes but there are no positive evidence 
of either. Kindly te the cause of thi 
trange occurrence 

2. About one week after my queen mate 
and queen cells are formed the queen dis- 
appears. The same thing happer ifter in- 
stalling a new queer rhe fir arted in 
one hive, and now everal hive have the 

ame thing happen to them 
NEW YORK 

Answer l. I car he inati« 
to the mutilated bees than the mice, 
That i just he Y rY « the 
upper part of the body of a bes he leave 
the abdomen whict the t 
the polsor ack 

2. The disappearance of the ‘ may be 
due to several cause It i quite } ible 
that some he d } , } for 
the trouble. | do not know of emedy for 
it except to hav he 1 r eda 
the proper eason with r bee 


SWARM CONTROL WITH LARGE HIVE 


l Do you use me method of warm 
trol with the Modified Dad hive? Twe 
ten-frame hive bodie ed a it brood cham 
ber can be manipulated to contro warmit 
when producing extracted ho 


Which style comb honey er do 
recommend ? 
3. Why don’t you have double 


Modified MICHIGAN. 





hive 
Answer. 1. Yes, the Modified Dadant hive 
l intended to contro m The 
much Ie warming with it if you 
upers enough, than with m k y le 
The two-story Lang h hive with Den 
management 1 very practi 
2. We do not raise comb hone If 
try it ise larg iper 
We do 1 n I loul 
walled Modified | I | 
hive in the ella he 
them by removy Y ft 2 nl 
and _ fillir he | h pa 
BEE TREE HUNTING 
Could you ipply me with a bee book 
baits and scent for bee hunting, telling what 
il to use for cent and how the bait i 
be mixed? PENNSYLVANIA 
Answer There have beer ome oi 
recommended te ittract bee b the 
nothing better than burning id combs ¢ 
in the open air and 1 hen ma 
ots of moke Af ict I t 
you can read reta hen vith l 
honey. We used ‘ Ik 
there is nothing k 
forest ind ple y ft then 
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“SPRING POETRY” REGARDLESS! 


They laugh at poet-folks who write 
Soft verses to the spring, 

Or to an April day indite 
Some tender little thing. 

One’s dubbed passe who spins a rhyme 
About the sweet spring flowers 

Or rhapsodizes on the “shine’’ 
And “shade” of April hours. 


And yet when lovely April come 
And every fresh green glade 
Is choral with the fairy drum 
Of Nature on parade, 
I fall in step and go along 
As free as birds a-wing, 
And as I go I join the song 
My fellow marchers sing 


“Tra la, tra la, tra, la, la la, 

The spring is here again 

It’s growing time, it’s mating time 
For birds and flower and men, 

So tra la la, tra la la la, 
Come join us as we sing 

Tra la la la, tra la, la la, 
’Tis spring, ‘tis spring, ‘ti pring!” 


Lida Keck-Wiggins 


ONEY Lady has found that when 

she is especially interested in 
some subject the good old world is 
always giving her a punch in the ribs 
and saying: “Now what about this? 
Wouldn’t that help?” For, ever since 
Honey Lady has been writing the 
Blue Kitchen Department and con- 
centrating on honey, something new 
and strange seems to bob up daily. 
At all events, when in New York City 
the other day and browsing around 
with another “literary feller,” Mr. 
Corbett Bishop, Honey Lady was 
asked: ‘‘Would you like to go to the 
cheapest place in the city to eat?” 
Honey Lady hesitated a_ second. 
Maybe it would be in the Bowery or 
some outlandish place and maybe it 
would be beer and pretzels, and Hon- 
ey Lady is down on aleoholic drinks 
first, last and always. Then the Bo- 
hemian spirit of the writer’s road 
vercame scruples and_= she = said, 
“Sure. Where is it?’? Mr. Bishop per- 
aps is a mind reader, Honey Lady 
loesn’t know, but he seemed to 
livine her thoughts for he said, “Oh 
’s a perfectly all right place to go. 
t’s on Forty-fourth Street and it’s 
Bernarr Macfadden’s one cent restau- 
int and I thought you'd be interested 
you’ve never been there.’’ So we 
vent, and sure enough every single 
tem on the menu was down to a 
minimum, and one could breakfast, 
line and sup on three cents a day 
by ordering each time a bowl of 
cracked wheat at one cent a serving! 
It doesn’t sound so inviting; but, my 


¢ 


and why all this in the Blue 


friends, the bowl of it that each of 
us ordered just to see what it is like 
and to see if Mr. Macfadden were 
daydreaming when he said a person 
could live on three cents a day, was 
delicious; moreover, ere Was sO 
much of the cracked wheat that we 
couldn’t possibly eat it all. Honey 
Lady and her escort chose the top 
floor which is the de luxe dining room 
where one is served by smiling-faced 
girls; but there are three other floors, 


+ 
t 
| 
I 


and the bottom one has no chairs 
There the truly down-and-outs are be 
ig kept alive 

However, you'll be saying, ‘Yes, 
but what has this to do with honey 
» Kitchen?” 
Honey Lady will tell you. Right 
among the items listed as vital food 
was this one: “Hot milk-honey tea, 
made of milk and honey, nourishing 
and delicious.’’ Mr. Bishop knew that 
Honey Lady IS Honey Lady, so he 
peremptorily ordered that drink for 
her. After finishing it, she understood 
better than before why the Bible 
speaks of Canaan as a “land flowin 
with milk and honey.” 

They serve raisin coffee there and 
call it a “raisin’ drink.’’ Then they 
print at the bottom of their menus 
‘Test your weight and strength, then 
try living on our foods for a few days 
and note the difference not only in 
strength and general vitality, but in 
mental clearness your ability to 
fight successfully the battle of life.” 

And come to think of it, instead of 
buying spring tonics in bottles why 
not confine one’s drinking for one 
month entirely to pure water, milk 
and honey tea and perhaps one or 
two fruit juices sweetened with hon 
ey. Do that and see what happens. | 
promise you it will not be a funeral. 


Honey Lady has discovered that 
just ordinary custard cooked to a soft 
consistency and sweetened entirely 
with honey can be turned into the 
freezing pan of an electric refriger 
ator and frozen to a beautiful ice 

eam. Recipes for baked or boiled 
custard will answer, only all cases 
Honey Lady uses honey for the sweet 
ening and believes that in frozen 
desserts it is better to use just a trifle 
more honey than the sugar content 
called for. 

(Please turn to page 169) 
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GET 
RUNNING’S get 
BEES THEY SATISFY 


PACKAGES AND QUEENS 
ALL ITALIAN STOCK 
Service guaranteed. Stock bred for honey- 
getting and gentleness. Apiaries accredit- 
ed and certified by Alabama Department 

of Agriculture. Get our free circular. 
You can now get RUNNING’S Bees and 
Queen as cheap as other Minimum 
Code Price All bee ind queer hipped 
from our Alabama Apiarie 


DAVID RUNNING APIARIES 


Sumterville, Ala. or Filion, Mich. 














PPO LOLOL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LMM Mt 


Hilbert Method CUT COMB 


HONEY CHUNKS 








Write for our new catalog which will include 
free, full information on Cut Comb Honey 
Hunks and Chunk 


James E. Hilbert, Traverse City, Mich. 


DD LB LLL LLL LLL LL Le le 


ILGENFRITZ 
QUEENS 


Dark leather colored It ins that will 
' make that beautifu delicate white 
i nd uniform finish Oo nece ary ina 

make better filled ection capping 
] them clear to the wood Thess ure 
i The Ideal Comb Honey Bee Ur 
* 


ed queens about May 15th, $1.00 
h or $10.00 a de 


M. P. ILGENFRITZ, Jr. 


CASTLETON, MARYLAND 


' 
' 
' 
grade of comb honey. The; ' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


Do You Live Near 


, MINNESOTA? 


Get your bee ip 





plie at Winona, Grace- 
ville, or Brainerd Standard Lumber Co 
always has a full line of Lewis Beeware 
Standard of the Beekeeping World’’--and 
Dadant’ Foundatior “The Choice of 
Expert Beekeeper - 


rhree hipping point Close to 
ir home Save money on 
ir bee upplie Write to 


The Standard Lumber Company 


Winona Graceville Brainerd 
MINNESOTA 








A GOOD RULE TO GO BY 


y we 8) ne 
ALABAMA, APIARIES. Box A, Mt. Pleasant, Ala, 
an Queens and He Accredited by Alabama Dept 
Agriculture. We support the American Honey Inszitute. ( 
xperience an juipment i re satisfact 
Queens 1_9--8Sc, 10-24—8Uc po (pai 2-ib pk 1-9 
$2.65, 10-49--$2.55. 3-lb. pkg. 1-9-—-83.40, 10-49—83, 30, 


F. O. B. BAY MINETTE, ALA. 
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Write for your free copy of thi 


book 
buy- 


let. It tells how you can save by 


ing THRIFY bees. 

oO 
Our THRIFTY three-banded 
bees are Accredited and 


the Alabama Department of 
ture. 


Italian 
Certified by 
A gricul- 


oO 


We offer 


package 3 and 


Write 


weight 


crates. 


baby bees, over 
light hipping 


free booklet. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Breeders 


today for 


Since 1892. 











THE PINARD NAILLESS QUEEN BEE 
“ne? SHIPPING CAGE 





a os Send for Sample 
an ae — A om 
Se Agents 
< Vag ] DIAMOND MATCH 
LG : CO., Chico, Cal. 
<a Ba “ ROY S. WEAVER & 
© | BRO., Navasota, Texas 
ee A. B. PINARD, Mfg. 
810Aurzerais,Sanjose,Cal. 
~x- CHOICE QUEENS —y- 
q “Utility and Beauty” Our Motto 
We are successor of the late John M 
Davis, Spring Hill, Tenn., and breeding 
from the great stock left by Mr. Davis at 
his death last October. Our policy will be 
code prices and service prompt and cour- 
teous as was that of Mr 


Davi Three 


banded leather colored Italiar for pro- 


duction. 


SMITH APIARIES 


Wallace R. Smith, Marshall K. Smith, 
Queen production, Honey production, 
Spring Hill, Tenn. Grand Rapids, Minn. 











ake Your Little Farm Pay/ 


The new ALL AMERICAN is a small, 
compact, riding Tractor designed for 
few-acre farmers, country estates, 
commercial growers. Plows, harrows, 
cultivates, seeds, and does many 
other jobs at low cos F lift 
tools. Delightfully easy to guide and 
operate. Write Donald & Boerner Co., 
Dept. 2 Milwaukee, Wis, 











Package Bees 
Queens —!£- 


If you would like to buy bees that 
answer up to these requirements, try us. 


1. Good honey producers and gentle. 
2. Prolific and build up fast in the 
spring. 
3. Winter well and swarm less than 
any strain. 
4. Never been exposed to any kind of 
disease. 
We give you the advantage of prompt 
shipments, guarantee safe arrival, satis- 
faction—let us prove it. 


We sell at code prices. 


Taylor Apiaries .* Luverne, Alabama 
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A W. ANDERSON, of Salt Lake 
e City, widely known bee man and 
apiarist, was elected president of the 
Utah State Beekeepers’ Association 
at a recent meeting in Ogden, Utah. 
Mr. Anderson is a director of the 
Mountain States Honey Producers’ 
Association and is a former beekeep- 
er of large holdings in Emery County, 
Utah, where he had apiaries for a 
number of years. He was closely as- 
with such beekeepers as 
Thomas Chantry, of Price; W. B. 
Parker, of Emery. 
Salt Lake City. 


sociated 


He now lives in 






Utah Pre 


ident. 


J. Anderson, 


Utahan to become 
Mountain States 


He was the first 
a director of the 
Honey Producers’ Association, and 
later resigned to become general 
fieldman for the Utah State Beekeep- 
ers’ Association. He held that position 
until two years ago when he was 
again named director of the Mountain 
States Honey Producers’ Association, 
a position which he still holds today. 

Not only is Mr. Anderson outstand- 
ing in ability as a bee man, but he 
is a mighty fine fellow and admired 
and respected by all who know him. 


Maryland Meeting. 

The Maryland State Beekeepers’ 
Association met with the Maryland 
Agricultural Society at Baltimore on 
the 10th of January. According to the 
report of Dr. Corey, of Maryland 
University, the Association is in ex- 


cellent condition, 

Jas. I. Hambleton of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, reported the 
shipping code and tried to show that 
the queen and bee breeders are pro- 
tecting themselves against prices be- 
low cost. (Personally I do not think 
the rise in prices of thirty to fifty 
per cent are justified as long as hon- 
ey sells at the present price.) 

Clarence Kern, of the Eastern 
Shore, reported the situation there as 
poor. He reported an average price of 
about 20 cents per pound for honey. 
Other speakers were W. J. Nolan and 
Dr. C. E. Burnside of the United 
States Bee Culture Laboratory. 

Every part of the state was repre- 
sented and a number of new members 
enrolled. I want to tell the beekeep- 
ers of Maryland that we are planning 
good things. If you show your inter- 
est, we will help you. 


W. H. Willard, Member 


Brittain and Price, New Offi- 


cers of Apiculture Section 





W. A. Price, Secretary. (Sorry we have no 
picture of Mr. Brittain.) 
At the Christmas meeting of the 


American Association of Economic 
Entomologists held in Boston, Dr. W. 


H. Brittain of St. Anne de Bellevue, 


Quebec was elected chairman and 
W. A. Price of Lexington, Kentucky 
was elected secretary. 

Our readers will remember Pro- 


fessor Price who was formerly at Pur- 
due University and had the work of 
beekeeping for the state of Indiana. 
He now enjoys a similar position in 
Kentucky with headquarters at Lex- 
ington, 
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From the Little Blue Kitchen 
(Continued from page 167) Transparent Honey 


Here’s a very good regulation hon- Jars In Two Styles 
ey-muffin batter to be varied as th« 
baker sees fit in flavoring, etc. 

1 egg beaten very lightly 
2 tablespoons shortening (vege- 
table fat is fine, and so is 
bacon grease or chicken fat) 
2 tablespoons honey 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
14 teaspoon of salt 
11% cupfuls milk 
2 cups white flour 

Mix shortening and honey with the 
beaten eggs. Alternately add milk and 
sifted dry ingredients. Beat until mix- 
ture is smooth and creamy. Pour into 
well greased muffin tins and bake in 
hot oven, 


Here is a recipe that should appeal 
to all cooks these April days. 
Rhubarb Honey-Custard Pie. 
1 cup rhubarb, cut fine 
1 cup honey 
1 tablespoon butter 
1 egg beaten 





1 square cracker, rolled wetT FOR fn fee s AN D PRice8s 
Stir this filling together and let 
settle while you make the pastry. A Crystal clear jars of strong simple Hive jars, attractive for table use, 
New York ladies’ club gave Honey construction in four sizes—Indi- with definite label space. In Half 
Lady that tip. vidual, Half Pound,One Poundand Pound,One Pound and Two Pound 


sail ae clin Two Pounds. And the new Bee sizes. Gold or white screw caps. 
The dietitian for the employees’ 


kitchen of an eastern hospital is HAZEI-; TLAS GLASS Co. 
always sure of a smile from her boys 

and girls when she serves doughnuts. WHEELING, W. . 

The point is she uses honey for the SAkE4 OFFICERS (8 AtE Fede pips iPpara COs Tens 
sweetening. Try out this recipe and et sae 

see if your boys and girls don’t smile 
too, 





1 cup sweet milk 

4 teaspoons baking powder 

2 eggs 

1 cup honey 

Flour enough to roll out 

Fry in hot fat 

It seems that the crafty little bee 

put one over on human beings as far 
as his color sense is concerned. The 
“Popular Mechanics” magazine says 
that bees are able to distinguish small, 
intricate patterns in ultra - violet 
colors as well as in most colors visible 
to man. The writer adds that this fact 
has been established in experiments 
by the American Museum of Natural Sr - ———————— 














History. The article goes on: “Other oetee! I ED Oe leeleeloeresl eel eelee ee ee ee eeleetes oe ee ee oe ees 
. Ay * 
experiments have shown that many % ROY’ S SPECIAL GOLDEN AND THREE- BANDED ITALIANS x 
flowers, the wings of many butterflies + + 
and other things in nature have pat- ‘°%% PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS cf Pkg p 
pa i ne wiole bat are invisible 3 Nucleus or with Queens lto9 10 to 49 0to99 100to 249 
terns in ultra-violet that are invisible ‘ 1 Comb is Bee net $3.15 $3.05 $2.95 $2.66 7 
to human eyes. Thus bees and prob- 3 1 Comb, 3 pounds Bees, net 3.95 3.85 3.75 3.38 Ps 
. I - | I > 

: - 1 Comb, 4 pounds Bees, net 4.75 4.65 4.55 4.1¢ 7 

ably other insects, move in a world + : tome. © pounds Bee 3 65 3.55 3.45 er SS 
of beauty that man cannot see or 3, - » 4 § pound ~v net 4.45 4.35 4.25 3.83 % 
j “band arg a a. > Con ‘ nds Bees, net 5.25 5.15 5.05 4.55 : 
even imagine. A bee’s eye is radic ally 4 Combless Package with Queens— x 
different from that of a human being, ¥% — ind 3 ickage - es, net 2.65 2.55 2.45 2.21 ps 
tee ‘ —s : : 2 ound Package Bees, net 3.40 3.30 3.20 2.88 3 
having no rods or cones, and being a {-Pound Package Bees, net 4.20 4.10 4.00 360 & 
far simpler in its elements. SS suarantee: Safe Ar tion. No Disease + 
So, even if the bees do labor a lot ¥ WILLIE ROY :: HESSMER, LOUISIANA < 


m 
> 
. 


harder than folks, possibly the law 


. 
2%. % % % % % % & & 9 Ge Ge Me Qe ta ctectectectectcctectectcctectectectectectectastactedtectactnctec®actactecHecn taste ctnctas®, 
a a a I I OK Kean 
Metter eee ee te eerlermrrrrrrrrrerle +e eo rer rr rere rwrrnrerrrerere tre 
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—— THREE BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS ——— 





We have this da leased the queen rearir rd of M John G. Miller. ¢ pu 
Christ lexa Mr Miller ha been retained :¢ manager and wi ) ha e of 
rearing queer for u The Miller quality of 1ee!r need no recommendation t those 
who have been using them for yea: But to those who never used then tria 

all we asl We guarantee them to be the e« il of ny The are 
and good winterer Package headed by these pueer athered ! 

100 pounds of honey last Caso! 
Re ie 

Send your order direct to u here at Waxahachie le And from tt 
are coming in, we woul est that 


early date 





Price up to June first— Prices after June first 
1-9 Queer 85 each 1-9 Queer ) each 
10-24 Queen 80 each 0-24 Que f each 
5-49 Queer 75 each »-49 Queer eact 
o0-up Queer 0 each 0-up Queer 0 each 
Le 10 on 100 or more up to 249, and 15 off over 











LADY-LIKE 








—— T. W. Burleson & Son 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


Our Mating 


CAUCASIANS Guarantee 


Is Your Protection 





TWO-POUND PACKAGES 


, $3.00 each: 10-49, $3.90 each x0 or more he lr} ed 
$2.80 each 
‘ Eve l 
QUEENS — Nov. 1 - May 31 saral i mated ( 
R5e euch; 10-24, 0c each » or more, casian drone < d ( 


se each 





CAUCASIAN APIARIES 











Brooklyn, Alabama 








Quality Bred 
Italian Bees and Queens 


We offer you unsurpassed quality, young bees, select queens, on 
+ 


time shipments, large quantities, full weights, light cages, safe 
arrival and satisfaction. 


™ “ > ™ 7 % 
CODE PRICES 
TWO-POUND PACKAGES ITALIAN BEES WITH QUEENS 
Express Collect 
ltoy 10 to 49 50 to 99 100 to 249 
$2.65 each $2.55 each $2.45 each $2.2015 each $2.0814 each 


THREE-POUND PACKAGES ITALIAN BEES WITH QUEENS 
Express Collect 


250 or more 


lto 9 10 to 49 50 to 99 100 to 249 


$3.40 each $3.30 each $3.20 each $2.88 each 
QUEENS By Mail Postpaid 


lto 10 to 24 25 to 49 50 to 99 100 to 249 250 or morse 


250 or more 


$2.72 each 


85c each 80c each 75c each 70c each 63c each 5915c each 


For queenless packages, deduct price of queens. For shipment by 
parcel post, add 20c per package, plus postage. For larger packages, 
add 80c for each additional pound of bees. Place your order now for 
choice of shipping dates and have your bees when wanted 

Full line of Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation at Catalog 
Prices. 


YORK BEE COM,MPANY 
The Universal Apiaries 
JESUP, GEORGIA 
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of compensation works in the hive. 
Maybe they get so much joy out of 
their ultra-colorful surroundings that 
their lives are anything but drab. At 
any rate, here’s hoping; for what 
would we do if the colonies ever got 
the blues and lay down on the job. 


MEETINGS AND EVENTS 








Big Summer Meeting Planned in 
Michigan, August 1-2-3. 


These may not be the exact dates 
but they are the ones selected now. 
\ big summer meeting in Michigan 
will be a northern state sum- 
mer conference of beekeepers. It 
may be possible to have a summe1 
meeting of American Honey Institute 
and American Honey 
League along with it. 


Producers’ 


The present plan is to have the 
first day’s meeting in southern Michi- 
gan, at the home apiary of Mr. and 
Mrs. Floyd Markham, Ypsilanti, then 
on to Grand Rapids the 2nd and 3rd 
where the Grand Rapids Chamber of 
Commerce will cooperate in providing 
entertainment, Then, for those who 
wish to go further on into the north 
of Michigan, a tour will be arranged 
up the west shore of the state, as fan 
as Sault Ste. Marie. 

All of the north central states and 
Ontario are invited and any others 
who wish to come. Let’s make it a 
bang-up good time. There will b: 
more details later so watch this de 
partment and plan your summe) 
vacation in northern Michigan, ons 
of the playgrounds of America and 
one of the finest beekeeping states 
(we're modest—and it’s all true). 

R. H. Kelty, 
Michigan. 


Report of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion of the American Honey Produ- 
cers’ League at Minneapolis, Minn., 


February 21, 1934. 


During the year, the Committee 
took up with the proper officials in 
Washington, the matter of govern- 
ment loans to beekeepers in an effort 


o have the regulation changed to 


help beekeepers as well as farmers 
in Obtaining loans. The Committe: 
was not successful in obtaining any 


change, the officials insisting that bee- 
keepers who do not own real estate 
are not qualified for loans. 

Your Committee was successful it 
inducing the Ohio State Legislature 
to modify its marketing law to make 


t unnecessary to declare on the label 


the sources of blended honey. The 
riginal proposal would have prevent 
ed the sale of blended honey since it 
required the state of origin to be 


declared on the label. As the law was 
passed, it is now necessary to state 
the origin of all honey sold in Ohio 
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except in the cage of blended honey. 
The Committee has followed the 
hearings on the Tugwell bill. No 
action has been taken thusfar because 
the original Tugwell bill will probably 
be greatly modified. 
Geo. S. Demuth, 
M. C. Tanquary. 
E. G. LeStourgeon. 
Committee on Legislation. 


Chairman. 


Important Resolutions from the 
League Meeting. 


The committee on resolutions at 
the meeting of the American Honey 


extended special 


St. Benedict 


Producers’ League 
thanks to the Sisters of 


at Crookston, Minnesota for their 
untiring efforts in promoting the 
use of honey and beeswax, as il 
lustrated in their exhibit. The plan 


of holding the annual meeting of the 
League, in conjunction with the an- 
nual meeting of the Institute, was 
resolved to be continued. Special 
thanks were given to Mr. Gwin for 
his piloting of the League through a 
period of difficulties. 


Special thanks were also given to 


the Kellogg Company, to the Pabst 
Corporation, to the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, General Mills, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills, DuPont Cello- 
phane, Home Journals, Home Eco- 
nomics, Departments of Colleges, 
National Grocers’ Association, Res- 
tauranteurs and other handlers and 
distributors of food products for 


their continued help in furthering the 


interest of the beekeeping industry 
and increasing the distribution of 


honey; and that beekeepers be urged 
to patronize with their business those 
manufacturers of beekeepers’ equip- 
ment and shippers of package bees 
and queens and bottlers and packers 


of honey who actively support the 
American Honey Institute. 

er S. Demuth. 

M. Tanquary. 


ee ianee Committee. 


New Jersey Elects. 

On January 25th for the first time 
in its history the New Jersey Bee- 
keepers’ Association held its annual 
convention in Trenton as a one-day 
A record attendance was re- 
ported. The Association adopted a 
new and broader constitution which 
will permit, among other things, the 
establishment of local branch associa- 
tions. As a result of this, a local on 
ganization is expected to start in 
Union County at an early date. 

Allan Latham of Norwichtown, 
Conn., was the principal speaker at 
the convention. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, C. L. 
Howk, East Orange; 1st Vice Presi 
dent, John Nelson, New Brunswick; 
2nd Vice President, Paul Holcomb, 
Mt. Airy; 3rd Vice President, Henry 
Brown, Cape May Court House. 

John Conner, 
New Jersey. 


session, 
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= PE TERMAN’S=} 


Sixtec yeal n the business. Member of California 
Bee “sas \ ociation. Queens are young layers, large 
elec not yard run, leather color clear down, no bands, 
rducir three-banded workers unequalled for honey 
CODE PRICES 
Queens from April 1 to June Ist Queens after June Ist 
1-9 10-24 25-49 50 or more 1-9 10-24 25-49 50 or more 
85c 80c 75c 70c 70¢ 65c 55c 50c 
Above Shipments are Postpaid. 
Package bex young bees, drone creened out, fed on sugar syruy 
in transit 
Shipped in Light Non-return Cages 1-9 10-49 50 or more 
Two-pound Pack , With Queen $2.65 $2.55 $2.45 
Three-pound P ge, With Queen $3.40 $3.30 $3.20 
Discounts fron of 50—10 for 100-249, 15 for 250 or more 
Packages or Queens. 


H. PETERMAN, Lathrop, Calif. 


Package Bees and Select Italian Queens 


We Are Now Booking Orders 














Louis siana Southern Bee Farms 


Whether 


demand 
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amous ayings' ANS Choose Your Books Here s 

= 

: OF COURSE, WE’LL SELL THEM TO ANYONE THAT WANTS THEM % 
“American Honey Plants” “The Dadant System of Beekeeping” : 

. Frank C. Pellett C. P. Dadant J 
K You can almost mell the flowers.’’ $1.00 Postpaid | 
F $3.00 Postpaid “First Lessons in Beekeeping” *| 
“Huber ’s Observations on Bees” C. P. Dadant . 

New it from the French $1.00 Postpaid | 

8 ( P. Dadant “Outapiaries”’ s 
Ri $3.00 Postpaid M. G. Dadant By 
Ri “The Rett ote , $1.00 Postpaid 
3 Langstrot revised by Dadant “Practical Queen Rearing” 
iS A complete text book Frank C. Pelle a 
= $2.00 Postpaid $1.00 Postpaid = 
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SATISFYING SERVICE SAVES 


PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 

19 ( 9 100-249 150 up 

l i Pa $2.65 $2.55 2.45 $2.21 $2.09 
Pa $3.40 $3.30 $3.20 $2 88 $2.72 

QUEEN PRICES 
; 0 up 
85 80 75 70 63 59 
Ww } f } I ind as prompt 


“A Thousand Answers to Beekeeping 
Que stions” 
Dr. C. C. Miller 
$1.25 Postpaid 
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Louisiana Southern Bee Farm, Rt. 2, Baton Rouge, La. 
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2.65. Ten f $2.55 . pa kage nd untested queen \Vea/ 
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more $3.05 h. § ‘ nd satisfaction guaranteed 
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BERRY’S RELIABLE PACKAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS 


Forty Years of Selected Breeding — Twenty Years Shipping Packages 
PURE THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Our bees and queenbees are Accredited and Certified by the State of Alabama to 
be all we claim as to quality etc. Alabama package bees by test are proved to be 
the best. If you have not tried them let us prove this fact to you. 

OUR U. S. CODE PRICES 

Package Bees by express collect: 2-lb packages with selected untested guaranteed 
purely mated queens: 1 to 9, $2.65 ea.; 10 to 49, $2.55 ea.; 50 or more, $2.45 ea. 

3-lb. packages with select untested guaranteed purely mated queens: 1 to 9, $3.40 
ea.; 10 to 49, $3.30 ea.; 50 or more, $3.20 ea. 

Selected untested warranted purely mated Queens: 1 to 9, 
ea.; 25 to 29, 75c ea.; 50 and up, 70c ea. 

10% discount on orders for 100 to 249, and 15% 
package bees or queens. 

Quality of our goods and service is guaranteed by us 
of Alabama and the U. S. Government under the Code. 


M. C. BERRY & CO., Box 684, Montgomery, Ala. 





85c ea.; 10 to 24, 80c 


off of orders for 250 and up 





and backed up by the State 
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Buy your bees and queens where you are . 

J a : _ . Heavy 2-lb. pkgs. with queens: l1- 
assured of the most for your mone y. YEARS 9, $2.65: 10-49, $2.55: 50-99, 
of satisfactory service. A strain of bees as $2.45; 100-up, $2.20%. Heavy 3- 


good as can be bought. lb. pkgs. with queens: 1-9, $3.40; 
10-49, $3.30; 50-99, $3.20; 100-up, 
$2.88. Selected queens: 1-9, 85c; 
10-24, 80c; 25-49, 75ic; 50-99, 70c; 
100-up, 63c. Queenless pkgs. de- 
disappoint duct price of queens. 


N. B. SMITH & CO. .*. CALHOUN, ALA. 


- 
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Delivered to you 
100% live young bees and Superior queens. 
No delayed shipments. You will get the above 
if you buy from us at the following price 


ORDER NOW we will not 








vou. 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


' 

' 

i We are offering four varieties which are most popular for all 
1 seasons in the middle west. Plants are shipped direct from Pel- 
j lett Gardens at Atlantic, lowa. 

fresh dug vigorous young plants. 


VARIETIES: 
For early fruiting, we offer Premier and Blakemore. 
Premier ripens first but Blakemore is a better plant maker 
For mid-season Senator Dunlap is by far the most pop- 
ular sort. For late Aroma is a dependable variety. 


STRAWBERRY PRICES 


Orders are filled promptly with 























Per 100 Per 200 Per 500 

Postpaid Postpaid Express Collect 
Dunlap $1.00 $1.75 $2.50 
{| Premier 1.25 2.25 3.50 
} | Blakemore 1.25 2.00 3.00 
(| Aroma 1.25 2.00 3.25 





SPECIAL OFFER~—50 Plants each of above four varieties (200 plants) postpaid for $2.00 
OUR SHIPPING SEASON—APRIL Ist TO MAY 10th 
100 plants will set from 100 to 150 ft. of row. Complete planting instructions sent with order- 


RED RASPBERRIES—Latham or Chief 
Per 25, $1.25 Postpaid Per 100, $2.25 Express collect. 


Address All Orders To 


] DADANT & SONS .. Hamilton, Illinois 
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You have a right to expect prosperity if you do your share. 





We are better equipped than ever to 
promptly. 
Let us have your order for 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
J. W. DI LULLO oe 


serve you satisfactorily and 


Anderson, Calif. 
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Spring Management for 
Comb Honey Production 


(Continued from page 149) 
is nothing more beautiful than a well 
filled section of white comb honey. 

And remember that comb honey 
production not lend itself to 
mass operations. One must be a 
master of detail to be a real comb 
honey man. It takes a strong man 
with plenty of equipment to control 
250 colonies for comb honey produc- 
tion. I have traveled from coast to 
coast, from the Canadian border to 
the Gulf and find that spring manage- 
ment is about the same everywhere. 
The main job is to get the bees ready 
for the harvest. 

There are vast areas where no win- 
ter packing or cellaring of bees is 
necessary. In the northern states, 
either packing or cellaring is neces- 
sary and so unpacking and removing 
from the cellar in the spring in many 
locations really marks the opening of 
spring management for comb honey 
production. 

After the bees have been removed 
from the cellar or from the packing, 
hauling them to location will be next 
in the routine of spring work. Then 
comes overhauling; break up weak 
colonies, all of them. Nursing weak- 
lings will not pay. 

Every colony must have an abun- 
dance of stores. Clipping the wings 
of the queen is also a spring routine. 
The queen must be found, young or 
old. The old record book has been 
transferred to a new one and as the 
queens are clipped and the condition 
of each colony noted a record is made 
carefully. Each colony has its page 
and number in this book. 

In each comb honey colony, false 
bottoms must be placed to keep the 
bees from building combs down. (See 
picture.) The false bottom is mount- 
ed on staples so there is no point of 
contact to glue fast which makes it 
easy to remove in the fall after the 
flow is over. 

The two-inch bottom board which 
we use makes this false bottom neces- 
sary. It gives ventilation for spring, 
for hauling to outyards and it is re- 
markable for the heat of the summer. 
This is Dr. C. C. Miller’s false bottom. 
We owe so much to this man. Many 
of us may feel that beekeeping be- 
longs to mediocrity, but Dr. Miller 
gave it dignity. 

It is our duty to work for improve- 
ment. Each year we should strive fo1 
better equipment and more thorough 


does 


methods of handling our bees. The 
bees should be a lasting inspiration. 
See how they risk their lives for 


water and pollen! Pollen is absolute- 
ly necessary in the spring. 

To summarize spring management 
in comb honey production: after lo- 
cating, examining, clipping, feeding, 
giving extra sets of comb to strong 
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colonies (Give them below, instead of 
on top, if the weather is cool.), after 
equipment is in shape and supers are 
ready, there is nothing left to do but 
wait for that gift of the gods, the 
honeyflow. 

And what a feeling of contentment 
creeps through the heart to know 
everything is in readiness! If we bee- 
keepers were half as courageous as 
the remarkable insect from which we 
derive a living, the world would be 
a much better place in which to live. 





STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of American Bee 
Journal, published monthly at Hamilton, 
Illinois, for April 1, 1934. 

STATE OF ILLINOIS, } 
County of Hancock, 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared M. G. Dadant, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of the 
American Bee Journal, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, rendered by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse side 
of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and busi- 
ness manager are: 

Publishers, American Bee Journal, Ham- 
ilton, IIL. 

Editor, C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

Managing editor, G. H. Cale, Hamilton, IIL. 


Business manager, M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, Ill. 

2. That owners are: 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, IIL, 
owned by 


C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, 

Vv. M. Dadant, Hamilton, 

Cc. S. Dadant, Hamilton, 

L. C. Dadant, Hamilton, 

M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

Leon Saugier, Hamilton, III. 

Joseph Saugier, Hamilton, III. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent or more of the total amount 
of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 


None. 

' (Signed) M. G. DADANT, 
Business Manager American Bee Journal. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

twenty-first day of March, 1934. 
BIRDIE ASH, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 15, 1938. 





Hessmer, La. Lake Pearl Apiaries 
High Quality Italian Bees and Queens for 
Season of 1934 at Code Prices. 
Package (with queens) Nov. 1 to May 31 

2-Ib.; 1-9, $2.65; 10-49, $2.55; 
more, $2.45. 
Queens—Nov. 1 to May 31 
85c; 10-24, 80c; 25-49, 
or more, 70c. 
Lake Peari Apiaries Hessmer, La. 
suaranteed safe delivery. Isaac Roy, Prop. 


==3-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS—= 


Code Prices.—Our new system for the per- 
ect queen. Our new system of cell building. 
eens mated from nuclei containing friend- 
bees. The good old leather-colored bees are 
choice. Uniformity in color and disposi- 
n. 32 years rearing queens. We make 
ieen rearing a specialty. No packages for 
ale. Our new system. Circular free. 


J. F. DIEMER CO. 


50 or 


1-9, 75c; 50 











LIBERTY, MO. 






Send 10¢ for sample copy FLOWER 
GROW ER—regular price 20C. A gar- 
den magazine devoted entirely to flowere 
and gardens. Invaluable information in 
every issue. Splendidly printed and well 
illustrated, Special introductory subscrip 
tion—7 months $1— a 40c saving. 
THE FLOWER GROWER 
102 N. Broadway Albany, N. Y. 


BASSETT’S PURE 
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Pckaage Bees 
and Queens 
% 


Large Bright Italians or Leather-Colored Queens Producing Three-Banded 
or Better. Northern Bred Non-swarming Strain. 


CODE PRICES 
Packages (with queens) Express Collect, to June Ist. ; 
250 or 
1-9 10-49 50-99 100-249 more 
Crwo-l] i $2.65 $2.55 $2.45 $2.21 $2 09 
rhre I i 3.40 3.30 3.20 2.88 2.72 
QUEENS 
1-9 0-24 19 100-249 »0 or more 
85 80 75 63 5914 
We want your order irge or ma ind are prepared to meet yo demand for 
PROMPT SHIPMENT ind highest quality in bee and queer YOU MUST KBE 
SATISFIED 
Guarantee: Safe Arrival. Certificate of Health. 


IXL APIARIES Cc. 


Member 


Bassett, Prop 


SUTTER, CALIF. 


California Bee Breeder Association 





wn 


ITALIAN STOCK 








{Merrill 52 
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Bees - Queens 


Quality 


Our 24th year breeding and shipping bees and queens of quality and 
we have plenty of bees and queens ready for you in this year 1934. 
We shipped the first package of bees out of the state of Mississippi. 


+* 





We can give you excellent service and satisfaction. 


¥* 


Queen Prices 


To June First 


1-9 10-24 25-49 50-99 100 or more 250 or more 
85c 80c 75c 70c 63c 59 lec 
TWO-POUND PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 
1-9 10-49 50-99 100 or more 250 or more 
$2.65 $2.55 $2.45 $2.21 $2.08 14 
THREE-POUND PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 
1-9 10-49 50-99 100 or more 250 or more 
$3.40 $3.30 $3.20 $2.88 $2.72 
Let us prove that our stock of bees and queens are good. Send us a 


trial order. 


First in quality and service. 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY 





Mississippi's Oldest Shippers BUCKATUNNA, MISSISSIPPI 


\S 











High Quality 


Queens and 


G A Ss PA R D , S 2008 PRICES 


Nuclei Package with Queens—November 1 to May 31 


Golden 
Package 


and Three-banded Italian 
Bees for Spring 1934. 


lto9 10 to 49 50 or more 
1-Comb 2-Pounds of Bees, net $3.15 $3.05 $2.95 each 
1-Comb 3-Pounds of Bees, net 3.95 3.85 3.75 each 
1-Comb 4-Pounds of Bees, net 4.75 4.65 4.55 each 
2-Comb 2-Pounds of Bees, net 3.65 3.55 3.45 each 
2-Comb 8-Pounds of Bees, net 4.45 4.35 4.25 each 
2-Comb 4-Pounds of Bees, net 5.25 5.15 5.05 each 


Combless Packages with Queens—November 1 to May 31 


lto9? 10 to 49 50 or more 
2-Pound Package Bees, net $2.65 $2.55 $2.45 each 
3-Pound Package Bees, net 3.40 3.30 3.20 each 
Queens—November 1 to May 31 
1 to 9 10 to 24 25 to 49 50 or more 
85 .80 .75 .70 
(Discount from price of 50—10% for 100-249; 15% for 250 or more—Packages or 
Queens.) 
18 years’ experience with queen breeding and package shipping. Prompt and efficient 


service, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, and a health certificate with each ship- 
ment. Bees shipped when you want them any time after April lst. 20% books your 
order, balance at shipping time. 


Address J. L. GASPARD, HESSMER, LOUISIANA 
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Package 
Bees ; 


If you would 
vigorous 
can offer 
carefully 
service, 


2 and 3-lb. packages with queen. 


SHAW AND RAMSEY oe 


Personally 
Reared Queens 


succeed with package bees, you must have a strong 
queen of a go-getter strain, this is the kind of bee that 
you, line-bred Italian stock, none better. All queens are 


reared, satisfaction guaranteed, safe arrival and prompt 





CODE PRICES. 


5-lb. orchard packages a specialty. 


LOREAUVILLE, LA. 











Package 


Ordered. 


PETITT’S PACKAGE BEES 


QUALITY - SERVICE - EXPERIENCE 


Even with price 


average we surplus year by year. 
(About 8000 pounds net.) 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Young Italian Bee Best Young Italian Queens, Light Convenient Packages in all 
Sizes Two-Pound, Three-Pound, Four-Pound Package Also Five-Pound Orchard 


Fast Night 


for Fruit Growers. Bees without Queens in All Sizes of Packages. 
OUR SERVICE 
Expre picks up bees after they cool off. Shipments made exactly as 
Rain or Shine they are off on time. Even Rush Orders seldom delayed. 
Arrival and Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Full Weight on 


Are According to Code under A.A.A 
If you are thinking of trying some Package Bees, If you are thinking of changing 
your Shipper, Try Pettit’s Package Bees, They Satisfy. 


Now that the War is over, these will decide your choice. 


WE HAVE THEM ALL 


well above the old our 


OUR PRICES 


MORLEY PETTIT 


ALBANY, GEORGIA 


APRIL 





’ ° 
Mott’s Northern = Practically 

Yon- “Swarming 
Bred Italian Queens Not “hooey” 
April, $1.00; 3 or more, 90c each. Guar- 
anteed purely mated. Select tested, $2.00, 
$3.00, $5.00, fair to good breeders. Free 
list with testimonies. Guaranteed satis- 
faction. 








E. E. MOTT & SON, Glenwood, Mich. 


CAUCASIANS 





Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, 
little swarming, dependable worker 
10% to 40° ahead of Italians. 
CARNIOLANS 
Prolific at all times, very gentle, best of 
winterers, build beautifully white combs, 
most excellent worker My queen headed 
colonies producing average 435 |b per colo- 
ny over the whole yard 
Prices: 2-lb. package with queen, both races: 
One to nin $2.65 each. 
Ten to fo nine $2.55 each 
Begin Pow tod May 5th on. Booking order 
now. More convenient for eastern states and 
outhe rn Canada I € expre charges, le 
net cost, le time in transit, arrive in better 
condition. Yards of two race 12 miles apart. 


ALBERT G. HANN 


GLEN GARDNER NEW JERSEY 





THE BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeeper’s own maga- 
zine, but read by honey-producers every- 
where. Combined with the American Bee 
Journal makes a combination that covers 
the beekeeping field. 

Send $1.50 and 
for a full year. 


BEEKEE PERS ITEM, San Antonio, Tex. 


get both magazines 
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Package Bees 
and Queens 
Code Prices 


From sunny Texas, they 
are bound to be young bees—little dwindling. 
Quick new bees from young queens results 
in maximum crop. Write fer full information. 














BEES 


- QUEENS 


Italians —Will Trade for Honey 








PACKAGES 
QUEENS 
ORCHARD 
PACKAGES 
NUCLEI 


Packages (with queens) 


Prices— November 1 - May 31 


Queens—November 1-May 31 50 or 
50 or 1-9 10-49 more 
1-9 10-24 5-49 more 2-LI $2.65 $2.55 $2.45 
85 .80 75 .70 3-Lb $3.40 $3.30 $3.20 
(Discounts from price of 50; 10% for 100-249; 15 for 250 or 
more—Packages or Queens.) Full information on request. 





HOMER W. RICHARD, ELDORADO, ARKANSAS 
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our colonic weak and rut low Brood in only a cw) 
ri Bs 2 Re: ady to double up any day? Requeen and put new life 
OW Te a them. Much has been id about queens, but FOREHAND’S #¢ 
ANDS ARE BRED RIG HT . 
v inte ted queens: 1-9, 85ec; 10-24, S0c; 25-49, The 50 or more, 7 
OUT 10« Ib, package of bees with queer 1-9, $2.65: 10 19 go ¢ 
»0 or more, $2.45. 3-lb. package of bee with queer 
10-49, $3.30; 50 or more, $3.20 re 


aS ueens? 


N. FOREHAND, Route 2, DE LAND, FLA. 3 





GROOMS 


Will be the 
and ine 
Select unte 
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Northern Bred, Hardy, Prolific Italians for 1934 QUEENS— 


best we gn ever produced. Their fine quality should improve your colonic 
rease your profit Book your orders for June lst and late hipment 
ted Queer 1-9, 70c; 10 4, G5c; 25-49, 55 »0 or more, 50 100-249, 10 
discount; 250 or more, 15 dis« 
Select tested Queen $1.50 each 


WILLIE GROOM ae GASHLAND, MISSOURI 


at 





Mention the American Bee Journal When Writing Advertisers 








VICTOR BROsS., Uvalde, Texas. 





Wanted Shipments of 
Old Combs for render- 
ing into Wax. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


PEARL & WALNUT CINCINNATI, oO. 


Cw wn ww wr wr rr rrr rrr 
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? ,] 
| YANCEY HUSTLERS | 
) ,] 
. ® ‘ 
’ Bred for Business, Strictly | 
4 
4 PACKAGES WITH QUEENS ? 
) November 1 - May 31 ? 
) 1-9 )-49 50 or mor ? 
" »-lb $2.65 $2.55 $2.45 ‘ 
? s-lb 3.40 3.30 320 ) 
? SELECT — 4 
4 1-9 10-24 25-49 50 or more ? 
? 85c 80c 75« 70c ) 
‘ (Discounts from price of 50 10 for ? 
\ 100-249; 15 for 250 or more ,] 
? Sedkenee or Queens.) ? 
? Quick Service, Full Wei ife Ar- ? 
‘ rival Guaranteed ‘ 
? 4 
CANEY VALLEY APIARIES } 
4 BAY CITY, TEXAS } 
eee 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. 


For our April issue, we asked reporters to answer the 
following questions: 

1. How did bees come through winter? 

2. Condition of honey plants. 

3. Much honey left on hand? 

4. Will there be considerable increase in colonies by 
beekeepers? 

Condition of Bees. 


During the late fall and earlier part of the winter, we 
had really unseasonable weather with bees able to have 
many flights and even leading to brood rearing as late 
as January. This no doubt meant a heavy consumption of 
stores and was followed particularly in the northern sec- 
tions by severe cold weather and heavy snows. No doubt 
some of the bees were rearing brood in small quantities 
and were unprepared for the cold. Where bees were un- 
protected in the northern sections, we fear difficulties in 
two particulars. In the first place, many of the bees may 
have been unable to reach their stores during the severe 
cold and died as a consequence. In the second place, no 
doubt quantities of bees will have used heavily of their 
honey during the winter and with the warm days coming, 
will rapidly consume the balance in brood rearing, leav- 
ing the colony short. We look for a lot of feeding to be 
necessary and a lot of loss on the part of the inexperi- 
enced beekeeper or the beekeeper who cannot afford to 
sugar feed until the honey sources begin to yield. 

Even the cellar wintered bees have not been without 
difficulties. The warmth of early winter caused much un- 
easiness in the cellar and in some cases, beekeepers moved 
their colonies out in late January or during February just 
in time to have them confined to the hives by the long 
severe spell of weather. These bees will also undoubtedly 
suffer. 

Taken the country over, we believe that the percentage 
of loss this year will be considerably more than a year 
ago although it may range less in the central and southern 
sections where the cold has not been so severe as in the 
northern climate, 


Condition of Plants. 


A very prolonged dry spell during the latter part of 
the 1933 summer was followed by an extremely dry fall 
and a thoroughly open and dry winter in most eastern 
and central western sections and extending into the Rocky 
Mountain range. The drought also extended into New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

There has not been any great quantity of moisture in 
the central areas yet although northern sections includ- 
ing New York and the New England states have had ex- 
tremely heavy snows which have been no doubt of very 
great benefit to the honey plants and should more or 
less assure of good prospects for a honey crop in this 
section. The dry areas extend from Indiana westward 
through the plains states and as far north as southern 
Minnesota and South Dakota. 

We even have reports from the intermountain territory 
of a very open winter with a minimum of snow which as 
one beekeeper put it does not bode well for honey plant 
conditions the following summer. 

In the Atlantic coast region, although the bees have 

‘en disturbed in their brood rearing by numerous sharp 
cold spells which have extended well down into the South, 
yet the condition of honey plants seems to be very good 
and the possibility of bees coming through and beginning 
the spring in excellent fashion seems paramount. 

Conditions throughout the South seem normal or above 
and this extends as far west as Louisiana and Texas, 
Texas particularly anticipating good prospects for the 
1934 season. New Mexico and Arizona as previously 


Dadant. 


stated have been severely dry and prospects are anything 
but good. Along the Pacific coast, there has not been 
quite the moisture in southern California that could be 
desired, with possibility of a short sage crop. Northern 
California and farther north, conditions seem to be about 
normal with the weather perhaps a little milder than is 
usual. All in all, we would infer that the prospects are 
good in the New England states and New York along 
the Atlantic seaboards and in the South including Texas, 
also in the northern tier of states in the United States 
and paricularly good in the Canadian provinces. 


Honey on Hand. 


Never has there been more unanimity on the statement 
that honey is well sold. The demand late in the season 
seems to get better every year and the activities of the 
American Honey Institute undoubtedly have done a lot 
to clear up the amber crop so that amber honey now is 
at a premium, yielding almost as good a price as white. 
Bakeries which formerly used amber honey only in small 
quantities, are now buying in ten case lots and some are 
using in carloads. 

Amber honey will bring in the neighborhood of six cents 
delivered whereas clover honey is hardly a cent higher, 
sometimes very little higher. We learn of two or three 
Michigan cars of honey selling at 5% cents f.o.b. shipping 
point and one car at six cents. We also know of a number 
of lots of white honey which are held for a price of six 
cents f.o.b. shipping point for which there does not seem 
to be a quick demand. 


Will There Be Increase? 


Almost universally in the central and southern sections 
of the country, reporters stated that there would be little 
if any necrease this year except to make up losses, A 
number of beekeepers were emphatic that the code prices 
were destroying the breeders themselves by cutting down 
on the demand in face of the fact that honey prices had 
not advanced in direct proportion to the advance in prices 
of package bees. 

On the other hand, we believe that the demand is going 
to be heavier than it ever has been before since package 
bees first became marketed in the northern tier of states 
of the United States and particularly in the Canadian 
provinces, Everything points towards an extremely heavy 
demand and plans for heavy increase. We believe also 
that as spring approaches and the losses of over-wintered 
bees become fixed, that there will arise a late demand on 
the part of the central and eastern states for enough 
packages to fill up drawn combs on which bees have died 
during winter, 

There is no doubt, of course, that a number of bee- 
keepers throughout these areas are going to dispense with 
their usual purchases and try to make increase them- 
selves, in many instances also raising their own queens 
later on. However, we believe that this will be offset in 
due course of time by an advancing market in honey and 
a final decision on the part of the honey producer that 
his best bet is to raise honey and not produce bees and 
queens, 

Reports coming from a number of different breeders 
in the South indicate that at the time this page is written, 
the actual orders booked are much heavier than they 
usually are at the same time each spring. 

We do believe, however, that the heavy increase in de- 
mand from package bees comes from the larger beekeep- 
ers who are already established in desirable areas and 
want to increase. We do not believe there will be any 
appreciable amount of increase in the white clover areas 
and farther south. Possibly enough to make up losses but 
not much more. 





Are You Ready for Next Season? 


Have you gone over your equipment? Have you 
plenty supplies? Advertisers in the American Bee 
Journal wiil welcome any inquiry sent to them. 








Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Offers 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


+ 7 201 N. Wells Se. 
Edwin H. Guertin **' §;vel 


Buy and Sell All Grades Extracted Honey 
References: ist National Bank, R. G. Dun or 
Bradstreets Commercial Reports. _ 
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Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the fifteenth of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for classi- 
fied department, it should be so stated when 
advertisement is sent 


Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing name and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words, 

As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 


Advertisers offering used equipment or bees 
on combs must guarantee them free from 
disease, or state exact condition, or furnish 
certificate of inspection from authorized in- 
spector. Conditions should be tated to 
insure that buyer is fully informed. 








BEES AND QUEENS 


BUY THE BEST package bees and queens 
for 1934. We have them. Vigorous, gentle, 
disease resistant, three-banded Italians. Best 
honey producers. Write for information and 
prices. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Alabama 
TEN YEARS with 
for description and 

bred gray mountain bees for 1934 
Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Alabama. 


Write 
select 


Caucasian Bees. 
price of our 


code 


Conn. 


“SHE-SUITS-ME” Italian queen at 
prices. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, 


CAUCASIANS Northern bred, hipments 


June Ist. Twenty-four hour service, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Code Price 
Russell-Barne Apiarie Morrill, Neb: 





CAUCASIAN queens from northern acclimat- 
ed, tried, gentle, elected tock that give 
results. Select untested, 20 up, T5e ess 
than 20, 80c. June delivery. Wanted, clean 
used ten-frame equipment. 
Bird’s Apiaries, Odebolt, Iowa 
ITALIAN queens. Northern bred. Delivery 
June Ist. 
Eugene Gordon, North Platte, Neb 


CAUCASIAN queens, ready April lst 1 to 

9, 85 cents; 10 to 24, 80 cents; 25 to 49, 
50 or more, 70 cent Safe arrival, 
, Gree nville, i la 


75 cents; 
satisfaction. Tillery Brother 
CARNIOLAN and golden queens and package 
bees. Write for prices. 
Cc. B. Bankston, Buffalo, Texa 
produce good 


GOLDEN Italian queens that 
fe arrival and 


workers, gentle to handle, safe 
satisfaction guaranteed at code prices. Test- 
ed, $1.70. I can mail these when weather 
is warm enough. Untested about May, 85c. 
D. T. Gaster, R. No. 2, Randleman, N. C 


PURE ITALIAN Bees and Queens, the Red 

Clover and Bright Kind. Queens, 1 to 9, 
each &5c; 10 to 24, each 80c; 25 to 49, each 
i5e. 1 Ib. of bees with young queen, $1.85. 
2 Ibs. of bees with young queen, $2.65. 3 Ib 
of bees with young queen, $3.40. Write u 
your want We will please you. 

Graydon Bro Rt. No. 2, Greenville, Ala 


THREE-BANDED Italian Bee and 
that are real honey gatherers and 
to work with, at Code price 
Alamance Bee Co., 


Queen 


gentile 
Graham, N. C 


PALMETTO Quality Queens. Have your or- 
der booked now at Code price 
Cc. G. Ellison, Belton, S. C 


WARD’S QUEENS for May 70ec each. 2 Ib 
of bees and queen, 1 to 9, $2.85. 3 
bees and queen, 1 to 9, $5.40 


Ward, Rt. 1, 


Cc. W LeRoy, Kansa 
ANY SIZE COMB or comble package of 
bee or queen at lI S. minimum Code 
prices, and term Jes Dalton, Kenner, La 


THREE-BANDED Italian Bees and 
Queens. 1 frame Nucleu 
with 2 lbs, bees net and laying queen, 1 to 9, 
$3.15; 10 to 49, $3.05, each. Separate queen 
young laying golden, 85c each; 10 to 49, 80¢ 
each, postpaid. Victor Prevot, Mansura, La 


Golder 


. comb and honey, 
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CAUCASIAN Queens and Bee for April and 


M: delivery. Select untested queens, 1 to 

9, R5c ¢ h; 9 to 24, 80c each; 25 to 49, 75c 
each. 2 |b package with queen, 1 to 9, $2.65 
| package with queen, 1 to 9, 


each $ Ib 


$3.40 eack Write for price on large ship- 
ment P. B. Skinner Bee Co., Rt. No. 5, 
Greenville, Alabama 
GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, one to nine, 
85 cents each; ten to twenty-four, 80 cent 
each twenty-five to forty-nine, 75 cents 
each A. M. Kelly, Bell, Florida 
EXTRA YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS — 
Spring i ate but hope to start mailing 
ntested early in May at Code prices. 1 to 9 
queens, &5 each; 10 to 24, 80c each; 25 to 
19, 75c each; 50 or more, 70c each. Same 


e and guarantee. Hazel V sonkemeyer, 
Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS noted for their 


gentlene and honey gathering. Code 
price 1 to 9, &5e each; 10 to 24, &80e each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in U. S. and Canada. 
Ek. A. Simmon Apiaries, Powell Owen, Mer., 
Greeny ¢ Ala 


HONEY FOR SALE 





CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60’s. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Keep your customers 
supplied with honey. We can furnish 
white and light amber honey at attractive 


prices. Packed in 60-lb., 10-lb. or 5-lb. tins. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, II. 


FOR SALE—Northern white, extracted and 
comb honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
Minn 


HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 
tity. The John G. Paton Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York. 
WHITE CLOVER extracted honey, sample 
15c in stamps. 
Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—Well ripened clover honey, car- 

lot or local shipments. Will be pleased to 
ubmit sample. Also new crop section comb 
honey, in carrier crates of four or eight 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation, Denver, Colorado. 


case 


FINE QUALITY ORANGE, palmetto and 
mangrove honey in new sixties. Sample 
6« Peter W Sowinski, Ft. Pierce, Florida. 


FANCY COMB HONEY and Chunk Honey in 
»-pound pail 
F. W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio 


EXTRACTED 


er 60-lb 


HONEY, mostly clover, $3.50 


I can, not prepaid 


Henry Price, Elizabeth, Ill 

BEST white clover honey $7.80 case. Light 
amber $7.20 Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Ill. 

AGHT AMBER extracted. White and light 


imber comb 
Herbert Reim, Watertown, Wis. 
rWO CARLOADS light 1933 
crop. All first class. 
C. l. Graham, Colusa, Calif. 


amber honey, 


HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


WANTED—HONEY and BEESWAX. Bee- 
keepers will find it to their advantage to 
communicate with us. Please send samples, 
tate quantity available and prices. CALI- 
FORNIA HONEY COMPANY, Hamilton & 
Company, Agents, 108 W. Sixth Street. 
Los Angeles, California. 
WANTED—Car lots honey; also beeswax, 
any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





FOR SALE 


VERY PROFITABLE BEE BUSINESS for 
sale in Canada. Sacrifice price. Address 
Box S, American Bee Journal. 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Ornamental 
trees, shrubs and perennials. Want ex- 
tracted honey, beeswax, or what have you? 


Busy Bee Nursery, Chillicothe, II. 


FOR SALE—First Class Cane Mill. Reason- 
ably priced. Frank Augenstein, Dakota, III. 


FOR SALE—250 10-frame used empty hives, 
honey tanks, cappings melter, 24-frame 
Radial extractor, steam knives, etc. Root and 
Lewis equipment. Write for list and prices. 
Box 25, Route 1, Milaca, Minn. 





FOR SALE—High grade bees in good stand- 
ard hives, no disease, at bargain prices. 








Geo. F. Schilling, State Center, lowa. 
WANTED 
WANED—To correspond with Nazarene and 


other Christians who would like to buy 
from a Christian beekeeper. 
Calvert Apiaries, Calvert, Ala. 


SINGLE MAN to work bees, state age, ex- 
perience and wages wanted 
). Schlemmer, Edgar, Montana 


WANTED—On large farm, man experienced 

with bees and poultry; willing and com- 
petent also to help occasionally with either 
auto or carpentry repairs or other general 
farm work. Wages $45 and board (or $65, 
house and privileges). If married (without 
children) and wife excellent plain cook, 
wages $90 and board. Give full particulars. 
Refe rences required. 


Lloyd W. Smith, Madison, N. J 


WANTED—To buy an apiary in North Caro- 
lina A. J. Wilson, Hammond, N. Y. 

EXPERIENCED BEE MAN and helper, both 
single, | want steady employment Code 

wages. Mr. George Anderson, Selma, Oregor 


CHANCE TO EXPAND from 300 col. Hon- 

ey prod. for sober, outdoor worker. Small 
investment, work in locality, reference re- 
quired. Here 16 years, sober, ind. N. Sac 
Valley, Calif. Box V, American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, III. 


WANTED—Bees and equipment 
Hopkins Apiaries, Forest Lake, Minn 
WILL TRADE 1932 Ford dump truck for 
bees. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Il 
BEES AND SUPPLIES WANTED. Give 
details and cash price in first letter 


S. Hyberg, Hamel, Minn 

SEAMAN (aged 25) 
with apiarist to 
secondary. 


New 


desires employment 
learn beekeeping. Wages 
Oliver M. Abraham, 25 South St., 
York City. 


WILL TRADE bee ipplie for the follow- 
ing: bees, queens, honey and wax 


The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich 


WANT HELPER on shares. Good worke 
About 300 colonies. State age and experi 
ence. Mathilde Candler, Cassville Wis 


WANTED—Machinery for making bee hive 


and foundation, electric driven, need lock 








corner machine Lee Lantz, Scooba, Miss 
SUPPLIES 
BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 


prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated cata- 
log on request. We take beeswax in trade 
for bee supplies. The Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 
READY WIRED FRAMES. Just what you 
have been looking for. Each frame contains 
four horizontal wires, permanently fastened 
Shipped in the flat. Ask for literature. 
A. E. Wolkow, 384 State St., Hartford, Wis. 
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PORTER BEE ESCAPES save honey, 

money, avoid stings; faster most efficient 
Sample l5c. R. & E. C. Porter, Lewistown, 
Ill. 


DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
The Beekeepers Item, San | Antonio, Texas. 











SAVE queens. Safin cages now l5dc. Ten 
for $1.00. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, 
Connecticut. 


FOR SALE—Comb foundation at money sav- 
ing prices. Plain, wired and thin section. 
Wax worked at Pg ees rates. 
E. S. Robinson, Mayville, N. ¥ 
FRAMES—$3.85 per 100. Other supplies and 
package bees at special prices. Send for 
list today. Northern Bee & Honey Co., 
Osceola, Wisconsin. 











VEILS—Handy net style, 13c each pos stpaid ; 
2-frame nucleus shipping boxes, 5c 2 
pound combless package shipping boxes, Be 
3-pound, 6c each. Write for bargain list 
books, brushes, box seats, feeders, extractors, 
shipping cases, excluders, toys, F.O.B. Lewis 
warehouses. Subject to stock close out prices 
G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis 











MISCELLANEOUS 


WE WANT EVERYBODY to read our new 
system of queen rearing. Write for it. 

J. F. Diemer Co., Liberty, Mo 

HONEY LABELS and printing. Catalog and 

samples free. Correspondence solicited 

Traders Printing Company, Springfield, Mo. 








PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES — Ail 

styles; 150 illustrations. Tells you the 
type to build for your particular locality 
Secret of getting winter eggs, and copy of 
“Inland.” Send 25c. Inland Poultry Journal, 
Spencer, Indiana. 














THE BEE WORLD- The leading bee jour- 

nal in Great Britain and the only inter- 
national bee review in existence. Special- 
izes in the worlds news in both science and 
practice of apiculture Specimen copy, post 
free, 12 cents stamps. Membership of the 
Club, including subscription to the paper, 
10/6. The Apis Club, Brockhill, London 
Road, Camberley, Surrey, England 
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STRAW SKEPS 


For Roadside or Exhibit 





Well made of twisted straw of fine quality. Has 
wooden entranceand fancy top- Best kind of hive 
for the roadside stand or for a bee and honey ex- 
hibit. Very suitable also for formal gardens. 


Complete, delivered, each $5.00 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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High Grade Package Bees | 
and Queens 


EARLY BABY BEES -- TONS OF THEM 
SUPERIOR ITALIAN QUEENS -- THOUSANDS OF THEM 
Most Northern Shippers in California 
CODE PRICES 


Packages (with queens) November 1 - May 31 
1-9 10-49 50 or more 
Two-Pound .....-.-- $2.68 $2.55 $2.45 
Three-Founmd. « « « + « « 3.40 3.30 3.20 
Queens—November 1 - May 31 
1-9 10-24 25-49 50 or more 


85 -80 -75 -70 


(Discounts from price of 50 10% for 100-249; 15% for 250 or more Packages or Queens) 


BANTA & WIRE, Redding, Calif. 
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Packages and Queens 
ry. Y ‘ iN YSa 
JSENSEN’S 
“Magnolia State” Strain Italians 
Now Ready for Delivery 


Our breeding queens this year are the finest we have ever seen or used. Some are 
rroduction tested in the North where they have made records for our customer If 
you have never tried our tock or ervice, you hould do so now Our record for 
prompt deliverie« tand inchallenged. Our many year continuou ervice to com 
mercial honey producers has established our responsibility. Practically booked up for 
Apri hipment o you'll have to hurry that order along if you wish specific data 

PRICES: 
2-LB. PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 3-LB. PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 
lto 9 each $2.65 lto 9 each $3.40 
10 to 49 each $2.55 10 to 49 each $3.30 
50 to 99 each $2.45 50 to 99 each $3.20 
100 to 249 each $2.20 100 to 249 each $2.88 
250 or more each $2.08 250 or more each $2.72 


Expres Collect. 


QUEENS : Select Untested 


1 to 9, each 85c; 10 to 24, each 80c; 25 to 49, ear h 75c; 50 to 
99, each 70c; 100 to 249, each 65c; and 250 or more, each 60c. 
Postpaid. Not a cull queen permitted to be sent out 


Queens accompanying our packages will be placed in dry 
cages without attendants, and clipped free of charge. Will ship 
the old way where the preference is indicated in the order. 


Our Motto: “The customer must be satisfied or Jensen isn’t.” 


A postal brings our circular, price list, and descriptive folder 


Jensen's Apiaries ov Crawtlord, Miss. 
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CAUCASIAN | PACKAGE BEES | ITALIANS 























AND QUEENS FOR 1934 


FIRST IN QUALITY FIRST IN SERVICE 
TERMS TO RELIABLE BUYERS 


DAVIS BROS. es os COURTLAND, CALIF. 
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Ghe POSTSCRIPT 


GOSSIP ABOUT THE OFFICE IN THE MAKING OF THE MAGAZINE 





From the Canal Zone comes more information about 
those stingless bees. Calvin R. Jones writes that while they 
are only one-third the size of honeybees, they carry as 
big loads of pollen as do honeybees. He says they do not 
fly when it is cool but that they do not stop for rain if 
the weather is warm. On a hot day they can be seen fan- 
ning at the entrance in the same way as do honeybees, 
and they make a noise which can be heard for some dis- 
tance. 

A letter from E. M. Cole takes exception to my placing 
Langstroth second to Huber as a contributor to the ad- 
vancement of the beekeeping industry. While recognizing 
Huber’s discoveries, Cole contends that they had to do 
with the natural history of the bee and were not funda- 
mental to practice. He states that Langstroth gave us 
more fundamental principles having to do with practical 
beekeeping than almost all others combined. I would like 
to know what others among my readers think of the rela- 
tive merits of the discoveries of Huber and Langstroth. 


A long and interesting letter comes to my desk having 
to do with the relative merits of those who have been 
in the limelight with the controlled mating of queen bees. 
Barrett, Quinn, Laidlaw and others are mentioned. My 
correspondent contends that chief credit should go to the 
one who first succeeds with a new venture. In this case 
McLain was probably the first one to secure fairly de- 
pendable results. However, we must remember that Doc- 
tor L. R. Watson was the first to refine his methods to 
the point where they could be repeated successfully in 
the hands of others, and that after all is the acid test of 
any method of doing anything. Watson’s work has been 
repeated by many others both in America and abroad 
and no question remains as to his success. Just what can 
be done with it remains to be demonstrated. We have 
long looked forward hopefully to controlled mating as 
a means of definite improvement in our bees. 


Another letter takes me to task for seeming to place 
Langstroth and Quinby on equality. My correspondent 
contends that he can recall no original ideas to credit to 
Quinby and places him in the class with Heddon for pull- 
ing in the wrong direction. Quinby is generally credited 
with the invention of the smoker but of course that is of 
minor importance as compared with the bee space and top 
opening hive. Who has something to add for Quinby? 


The Canadian Bee Journal is an attractive little mag- 
azine in its new dress; but why do they hide the identity 
of the editor? 


The names of many men who afterward became famous 
are to be found in connection with the reports of old 
time bee meetings. Henry Wallace founder of ‘“Wallace’s 
Farmer,” grandfather of the present Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and H. W. Collingwood long the editor of ‘Rural 
New Yorker” may be cited as examples. 

In answer to my query as to the origin of the use of 
earbolized cloths for driving bees from supers, E. M. 
Cole writes to say that the Dadant-Langstroth ‘“Honey- 
bee,” 1906 edition, credits it to Rev. G. Raynor in a 
quotation from “British Bee Journal.’’ A reference to 
the “British Bee Journals” of that period indicates that 
it was no new thing, however, but discussed from previous 
acquaintance. Cowan in his “Guide Book” states that it 
was introduced by Rev. Raynor. Thanks to Cole for the 
information. Now when did Raynor make it public? In 
1885 the Editor of “British Bee Journal” gives instruc- 
tion for its use with the statement that he had used it for 
many years. Results then were far less satisfactory when 
crude carbolic was used. Now the chemically pure product 
is available. 


Early in March when blizzards were raging in the 
East a letter came from R. O. Dodge of Portland, Oregon 
stating that they had only three light frosts all winter and 
the temperature had not been below forty degrees at any 
other time. Early fruit trees were through blooming and 
a few early berries were ripe. With the exception of one 
week in December the bees gathered pollen all winter. 
When I looked out the window to a snow covered land 
and then read about the trees in full leaf, bees ready to 
swarm and folks in bathing at the beach I wished for 
some excuse for a visit to Oregon. 


Referring again to carbolized cloth, J. A. Green of 
Colorado writes that he called attention of American 
beekeepers to its common use in Europe through an 
article in “Gleanings” about thirty years ago. He states 
that no comment was made in any of the American bee 
magazines and that little attention was paid to it for a 
long time. He had used it on quite a large scale previously 
and told how it was done. Mr. Green was a frequent con- 
tributor to the bee papers at the time when the writer 
first began to read them carefully. 


Gerald Gay of Beacon, Iowa finds a hobby in raising 
trees. He says the black locust combines more advantages 
than any other since it is a legume and thus a soil build- 
er, yields honey and thus helps his bees while the trees, 
when large enough, make very durable posts. 


The man who contributed most to the development of 
the agriculture of the West, the inventor of barbed wire, 
is unknown to the public. Until wire fences came into 
use it was only possible to enclose fields at great expense 
with rails or boards and on the prairies where these were 
not available the settler could make little progress. Wire 
fences changed all this and opened an empire to settle- 
ment. 


An lowa correspondent writes that the demand for 
honey is the best ever, with sales in March equal to the 
average November. He states that he never saw the de- 
mand so good at this time of year. In one week he had 
sold fifty pails of honey, mostly ten-pound size, This 
kind of demand is very encouraging after the long period 
of slow sales and extremely low prices. 


One serious fault which develops with all attempts to 
regulate code practice is the attempt to use it to obtain 
a monopoly. Those engaged in any line of business try 
to formulate a code on such a plan as to keep everybody 
else out. Human greed was responsible for developing 
the present intolerable conditions and too many are try- 
ing to create situations which will serve to prolong them. 


So many people would like to keep a colony of bees 
in a straw skep for the purpose of adding a bit of novelty 
that we have tried for many years to find someone who 
could make them efficiently. The duty added to the cost 
of those imported from abroad made the price pro- 
hibitive but at last a man in this country has been found 
who can make good skeps at a reasonable price. In some 
states, however, the law prohibits the keeping of bees in 
anything but movable comb hives. 


Henry Ford’s plan for industry to be combined with 
agriculture has its attractions. If a man could spend the 
summer months with the bees or in the garden and have 
a good factory job in winter it would be quite ideal. It 
is not so easy to get things fixed so that such ideal ar- 
rangements are available to the average man. Always 
there is something to look forward to. 


FRANK C. PELLETT. 
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